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INTRODUCTION 



Agriculture is the largest industry in the United States today. 

It has been estimated that 40 million people are employed in occupations 
related to agriculture. Although the per cent of actual farmers in the 
total population has declined, the total number of people involved in 
production agriculture will likely remain fairly constant in the future. 

This means that many young men must enter this phase of agriculture to 
meet the replacement demands. This situation, coupled with the large 
number of jobs becoming available in agricultural related occupations 
creates a need for more agriculturally trained personnel than has been 
experienced previously. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 authorizes training for non- 
farm agricultural occupations. The responsibility for meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the many individuals involved in these occupations is 
placed upon vocational agriculture. The need for training for farming 
and ranching is still vital. Now the additional responsibility of train- 
ing for agriculturally related occupations is a part of the vocational 
agriculture program. Therefore the vocational agriculture program must 
now be expanded in order to train for occupational competency in the 
additional areas mentioned. 

The following material is provided as a guide for developing new 
agricultural occupations programs in the public schools of Colorado, and 
also for revising the existing programs to meet the expanded objectives. 

It is hoped that this material will help answer the many prevalent questions 
concerning the program. This material should be of special interest to 
school administrators, counselors, advisory committee members, representa- 
tives of business and industry and vocational agriculture instructors. 
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SECTION I 



DESCRIPTION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 



The main purpose of the agricultural occupations program is to 
provide supervised training for gainful employment in. occupations 
related to agriculture. The high school program is accomplished by 
establishing a cooperative arrangement between the school and the 
agricultural businesses and industry in the community. It is designed 
to enable 11th or 12th grade students to receive specific on-the-job 
training in their chosen occupations while completing the requirements 
for a high school diploma. The student spends part of the regular school 
day working in the ” Training Center". The remainder of the school day 
will be spent at school completing the necessary requirements for 
graduation and attending a class where instruction related to each 
specific occupation is offered. The on-the-job training given at the 
"Training Center" will be under the direction of an instructor 
selected from the firm or business in which the student is working. 

The agricultural occupations teacher-coordinator has the responsibility 
for providing the related instruction and coordinating the program. 

A partial list of some of the agricultural occupations other than 
farming and ranching can be found in the Appendix G. It is realized that 
the training for some of these occupations does not adapt itself to a 
cooperative work experience program on the high school level as outlined 
in this Handbook. It is realized that other types of programs, at both 
the high school and post high school level, may be developed, for the 
purpose of offering training in agricultural occupations. 




SECTION II 



ADVANTAGES OF THE AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 



To The Student 

Provides an opportunity to become trained for a payroll occupation 
while completing the requirements for a high school diploma. 

Helps in the choice of occupations in agriculture other than 
farming. 

Arouses the student's interest in the field of agriculture. 

Provides supervised training on the job under actual working 
conditions. 

Provides an opportunity for student to make an intelligent choice 
of his life's work. 

Lends encouragement to stay in school until graduation. 

Provides opportunity to receive individual instruction in the 
chosen field of interest at a relatively low cost. 

Develops definite work habits, attitudes, and responsibilities. 

Offers opportunity to learn the technical information of a trade 
as well as the manipulative skills. 

Provides opportunity to realize the necessity of cooperation 
with others. 

Provides a foundation for post-high school studies. 

Provides opportunity to establish a reputation on the job 
through experience. 

Motivates interest in other school subjects. 



To The School 

Helps meet the mtraining needs of the community without over- 
training in any one trade or occupation. 

Provides a terminal course for students who do not continue 
their education beyond high school. 
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3. Increases community interest in school activities. 

4. Promotes good public relations between the school and community. 

5. Offers a program for a school to place its graduates in payroll 
occupations • 

6. Provides opport un ity for the school to cooperate in other fields 
of agriculture. 

7. Lessens the disciplinary problems at the school and the drop out 
problem. 

8. Provides opportunity for school to share in decreasing the number 
of unemployed. 

9 Provides a qualified staff member to assist in vocational guidance 
work. Helps in the establishment of out of school classes. 



To The Employer 

1. Provides opportunity to increase the interest of young people in 
the field of agriculture in which the employer is established. 

2. Employers have an opportunity to have direct contribution to the 
school program. 

3 Provides a selection of future employees who are interested and 
qualified for the field in which the employer is engaged. 

4. Trainees may be able to take over when key men are sick, on 
vacation, etc. 

5. A better trained employee is available. 

6. Trainee efficiency and alertness is maintained and increased 
through the counsel and cooperation of the Agricultural ccupa 
tions teacher-coordinator. 

7. Helps reduce training problems and expenses. 

8. Increases efficiency of regular employees. 

9. Offers opportunity to participate in an educational enterprise. 

10. Enables employer to receive more direct returns from school tax 
dollars. 




To The Community 

1. Encourages young people to remain in the community after graduation, 

2. Improves economy by providing additional income to the citizens of 
the community. 

3. Helps to improve citizenship in the community. 

4. Lessens the unemployment problem. 

5. Promotes closer cooperation between the school and community. 



Summary 

The advantages that have been suggested probably do not include 
all that might possibly come as a result of this program. This is not to 
imply that each one listed would be an advantage in each school and com- 
munity. Since each student, training center, school and community may differ 
due to the nature of the agriculture occupations program offered, it is 
natural to assume that the particular advantages to those concerned will 
also differ. 





SECTION III 



PROCEDURE FOR ORGANIZING AN 
AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS PROGR/li 



The following steps are suggested as an orderly means of inaugurat- 
ing a new program of agricultural occupations. It is recognized that 
conditions will vary in each location and that it may be desirable to 
follow a different sequence of events than that found in the following 
list* Only under unusual conditions* however* should any one of the 
steps be eliminated. 

1. The vocational agriculture instructor and appropriate sohool 
administrators (including the superintendent) should discuss 
the program and agree that one or more of the following steps 
of the organizational procedure should be carried out. 

2. A local survey should be made to determine the number and 
kinds of businesses or firms in the field of agriculture 
that are in the community. A suggested procedure to assist 
in this step may be found in Section IV. 

5. The vocational agriculture instructor should make a prelimi- 
nary survey of the high school student body to determine the 
number of prospective students. See Section IX. 

4* The Vocational Agriculture Division of the State Board for 
Vocational Education should be contacted for any assistance 
they may be able to offer. 

A member of the State Staff will meet with the local 
school officials to explain the states reimbursement 
policies and standards and provide any other available 
services which the local school may desire. 

5. An advisory council should be appointed. See Section V 
for suggested procedure. 

6. The public should be informed. See Section VI for 
suggested procedure. 

7. The school should develop and adopt a policy statement 
which will serve as an operational guide for the admini- 
stration of the agricultural occupations program. See 
Section VII for suggestions. 
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Arrangements for the necessary facilities and equipment 
should be made. See Section VIII . 

Trainees should be selected. See Section IX for suggested 
procedure. 

Training centers should be selected. See Section X for suggested 
procedure . , 

Trainees should be placed in training centers. See Section VIII 
for suggested procedure. 

The training plan should be developed. See suggested procedure 
in Section XI. 

The necessary forms and certificates should be completed. 

The necessary reference and instructional materials needed should 
be purchased or secured. See Section XII. 

Arrangements should be made 'with the school administration con- 
cerning class schedules, travel allowance, and other factors so 
that an adequate job of coordination can be accomplished. See 
Section XIII. 

The program should be evaluated. See Section XV. 



SECTION IV 



SURVEY OF THE COMMUNITY 

One of the first things to complete in the inauguration of an 
agricultural occupations program is a survey of the community. The 
purpose of this preliminary survey is to determine the total number and 
kinds of agricultural businesses in the community which may serve as 
possible training centers. This survey will also give an indication 
of the possibilities for placement of the students upon graduation. 

Most vocational agriculture instructors are familiar with the 
community in which they are located so they can list most of the agri- 
cultural businesses. However, in the larger communities it would be 
impossible to list all the agricultural businesses or firms without 
assistance. Tbere are numerous ways to get assistance in locating all 
these businesses or firms. Host o.' them will be listed in the yellow 
pages of the telephone book. A directory to the yellow page titles 
related to agriculture is found on the following page. Other sources 
such as the local Chamber of Commerce, local labor office, civic clubs and 
other professional organisations will also be a valuable help in making 
the list complete. 
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telephone directory yellow pages titles 

DELATING TO AGRICULTURE 



Accountants 

Adjusters 

Advertising /agencies 

Agricultural Chemicals 

Ammonia 

Appraisers 

Associations 

Auctioning 

Bacteriologists 

Banks 

Beans 

Blacksmiths 
Bookkeeping Service 
Canners 
Dairies 

Engineers (soil) 

Electric Light and Power 

Farm Equipment 

Fertilizers 

Florists 

Flour Mills 

Food Processing 

Frozen Foods 

Garden Equipment 

Gardners 

Golf Courses 

Government 

Grain 



Hatcheries 

Horses 

Insecticide 

Insurance-Agriculture 

Irrigation Companies 

Landscape Gardners and Contractors 

Lawn Mowers 

Livestock Breeders, Feeders, Hauling 
Publication, Research Supplies 
Meat 

Meat Packers 
Milk 

Milking Equipment and Supplies 
Newspaper 

Produce - Brokers, Shippers, Wholesale 

Property Management 

Pumps 

Radio 

Real Estate 

Railroads 

Resorts 

Schools 

Spraying Equipment and Supplies 

Spraying Horticulture 

Tree Service 

Veterinarians 

Wool 



The above titles may not include all firms, businesses and 

companies in your community having positions in which employees need 
competencies in agriculture. 



SECTION V 



THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 



A local advisory council can be of much assistance in the develop- 
ment and operation of an Agricultural Occupations Program. The council 
provides a link between the school and community through which their 
activities may be coordinated. The function of the advisory council is 
to advise and counsel the school in improving the vocational program. 

In every community the needs and objectives of the Agricultural 
Occupations Program will vary. It is the purpose of the advisory council 
to assist in guiding the Agricultural Occupations Program so that it will 
meet the local needs. 

PURPOSES OF A VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

1. To secure ideas and advise of representative key people 
in agricultural businesses and industries in the school 
district. 

2. To study community situations and determine community needs. 

3. To clarify the relationship of the vocational agriculture 
department with the community, 

4. To explain the Vocational Agricultural Program to the 
public and help improve public relations. 

5. To correct the teacher* s ’’blind Spots”, give him encourage- 
ment and support, and also help him meet and work with 
those whom he needs to know. 

6. To help evaluate the work of the vocational agriculture 
department . 

ADVANTAGES OF AN ADVISORY COUNCIL 

1. Provides a link between the school and community. 

2. Gives prestige to the school, conmunity and vocaticnal 
program. 

3. Gives the school an opportunity to explain the objectives 
of the educational program. 
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4. Brings about a closer relationship between management and 
labor. 

5. Provides an opportunity to study the real training needs 
in the community. 

6. Provides a sounding board for new ideas. 

FUNCTIONS OF AK ADVISORY COIflUTTEE 

1. Assists in the selection of training centers. 

2. Renders service in developing employment opportunities. 

3. Assists in setting standards for trainee selection. 

4. Gives advice on the development of instructional material. 

5. Assists in the selection of classroom equipment. 

6. Provides guidance in. wage and hour problems. 

7. Helps publicize the program. 

8. Gives advice on the selection of references and other 
instructional aids. 

9. Assists in the organisation and promotion of adult 
classes and in the securing of qualified adult instructors. 

10. Assists in setting local training standards. 

11. Renders assistance in conducting the community survey. 

12. Assists in the selection of subjects, course content, 
and special emphasis that should be included in the 
training plan. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF COUNCIL MEMBERS 

1. llembers should be a well-known leaders in their particular 
business. 

2. They should express an interest in the problems of the 
school system. 

3. They should be representative of the general opinion of: 
management, labor, agriculture, and the public. 
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4. They should have the necessary tine to devote to council work. 

5. They should not be persons who will exploit the council for 
their own personal benefit. 



SIZE OF COUNCIL 



1. L good working council should consist of approximately five 
to nine members. 

ORGANIZATION 



1. The local board of education 3 hould authorize the superin- 
tendent of the school, the principal or the teacher- 
coordinator to organize an advisory council.. 

2. The local Chamber of Commerce, service clubs and other 
organizations may recommend several of their members to 
serve on the council. 

3. The teacher-coordinator should participate in all meetings. 

4. The superintendent or principal should be an ex-officio 
member of the council. 

5. The council should select the chairman from its membership. 
The teacher-coordinator has a relationship to the committee 
similar to that of the superintendent of the school board. 

KQU TO APPOINT 

1. The first step is to make a list of the persons whom you 
would consider for appointment. 

2. Involve the Superintendent of Schools and the school board. 
Go over the list of prospects and ask them to assist you in 
making the selections. 

3. The Superintendent can then 3end out a letter explaining 
the purpose of the council to those selected to serve. 

He can also give the tine and place of the first meeting. 

4. Shortly after the letters have been received, it would be 
advisable to visit and briefly explain the purpose of the 
council, and at the same time remind the members of the 
first meeting date, llany tines it nay be advisable to 
contact prospective members and determine if they are 
willing to seve before presenting their names to the 
school board for approval. 
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TER! OF AFFQ1N1HENT 

1. It is preferable to have a regular election system to 
replace members. In this way a member who has shown no 
desire to cooperate or make contributions to the council 
can be replaced. 

2. Rotating the terns of office has the distinct advantage of 
bringing new members into the council who will provide new 
ideas and enthusiasm. 

3. Hot all replacements should be made at one time. It is 
far better to stagger the replacements so that there is 
always an experienced member on the council, llembers 
should be appointed for a definite term, usually from one 
to three years. 

WORKING WITH THE ADVISORY COUNCILS 

In working with advisory councils, you will find it practical 
to keep certain guiding principles and methods in mind for a successful 
council and they are as follows: 

1. The members serve on a voluntary basis, therefore, they 
should not be expected to carry out long, detailed work 
assignments. 

2. School officials should acquaint council members with the 
total vocational offerings of the school. 

3. Informational material should be put into the hands of 
council members. This material should include pertinent 
releases and publications of the local Board of Education, 
State Board for Vocational Education, and the U. 3. Office 
of Education. 

4. lleetings should be scheduled regularly. Some councils adopt 
a policy whereby at the request of school authorities, chair- 
man of the council, or any three members of the committee, 
special meetings nay be called. 

5. If possible, council meetings should be conducted in the 
same building in which the training program is held. 

6. Councils working with new programs should meet at least 
once a month during the first year the program is in 
operation or until such tine as the program is operating 
smoothly. 

7. The director of the vocational department of the local 
school system should be in attendance at all meetings. 
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8. The teacher-coordinator should be present at all meetings. 

9. Complete information on the financing of the agricultural 
occupations program should be given to all members. 

10. All members should be advised on existing and pending vocational 
legislation. 

11. Copies of minutes of meetings should be given to all council members. 
School officials should have a complete file of minutes of council 
meetings. 

12. A constitution and by-laws should be developed by the council. 



EX/ilPLE OF AH AGENDA OF THE FIRST i-EETING OF AN* 
AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS ADVISORY COUNCIL 

1. Introduction of all members 

2. Appointment of a temporary chairman 

3. Election of a permanent chairman 

4. Election of a secretary. (Local teacher-coordinator may be 
available to serve) 

5. Explanation of Agricultural Occupations Program and the need 
for an advisory council. 

6. Functions of the advisory council. 

7. Responsibility of the advisory council. 

8. Term of appointment 

9. Selection of time and place of meetings 

10. Business 



ITEtlS Oil THE AGENDA SHOULD 11EET HOST, IF NOT /XL, OF THE FOLLOWING TESTS: 

Is this a real problem? 

Is this a problem which the school earnestly desires to solve? 

Will the school use the council’s recommendations? 

Is this a question one in which the committee is iit erested 
or one in which it can become interested? 

Is the committee competent to discuss and make recommendations 
on this type of problem? 

Do members have sufficient knowledge of facts and background 
information to make worthwhile suggestions? 
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PITFALLS TO AVOID IN WORKING 
WITH ADVISORY COUNCILS 



The skill with which the organization and work of the advisory 

^ soho ° 1 authoritie3 «in, in a large measure, 
determine the benefits that may be derived from their use. In this 

connection, it may be well to keep in mind possible pitfalls that nay be 
encountered* ° 

School authorities should not t 

1. Permit the council to uoone administrative in its 
function. 



2 , 

3 . 



Conceal facts pertaining to a program from the members. 
Enter into labor-management controversies. 



4. Fail to keep a copy of minutes of each meeting on 
f xlo • 



5, Take action within the realm of the council *s advisory 
function without first consulting with the council, 

6, Fail to recognize the value of the advisory council 
through news releases and other means. 



SECTION VI 



INFORMING THE PUBLIC 



ornmo+Jb dissemination of publicity regarding the agricultural 
occupations program is as much a part of the teacher-coordinators job 
* r ? in:L ?S stations, counseling with students and teaching 
Good publicity arouses interest and secures the 
cooperation of the public in helping males the program a success. 



P 1 ® p ^ ase of publicity with which the teacher-coordinator 
is that of advertising and promoting the program. School 
prsonnel, students, parents and businessmen must understand the objec- 

i lf^r and °P eration o' the program and the teacher-coordinator 
nL- h ?- 1S ^i al t0 su PPiy this information. After the program is in 

!nf f +? should also keep the public informed so that their interest 

and cooperation is kept at its ma ximum. 



j, B is recommended that the agricultural occupations teacher-coor- 

dinator use all the news media available in order to reach the may ^ mop. 

of , p?°pl®- This woula include radio, television, newspapers, 

° publications, personal letters, assembly programs, talks and 
speeches, exhibits, banquets and perhaps many others. 

All teacher-coordinators should make use of the one or more news- 
papers, radio or televisions stations, which serve their area. Several 
uimes during the year the teacher-coordinator should release announce- 
ments, news items and interest stories about his classes. In most cases 
the original copy will have to be prepared by the coordinator. After the 
copy has been prepared it should be shown to the proper administrative 
personne for their approval. The following suggestions are intended to 
assist him in preparing publicity copy. 



1. Articles are of two types: news stories and feature 

stories.. The feature story differs from the news story 

in that it usually emphasizes the "human interest" element. 
Loth types of articles are necessary to properly publicize 
school activities. 

2. Both types of stories on vocational programs should be 
w. actual. The facts should speak for themselves and the 
writer should never attempt to "color" the story by 
injecting his own opinions. 
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3. The teacher-coordinator feels that his article requires a 
certain amount of ’’editorializing 11 , he should make sure 
that the comments come from some person of authority 

other than himself, and he should use ’’quotes” in all cases. 
For example, the following statement in a newspaper article 
has far more weight than any number of editorial comments 
made by the coordinator: ”In discussing cooperative training 

before the Businessmen’s Luncheon Club, Superintendent Brown 
said, ” ’We feel that this program does much to bridge the 
wide gap that separates une school and business and industry.”’ 

4. A good news story seldom starts at the beginning and works 
toward the climax as is done in fiction writing. The opening 
paragraph is the most important and should contain the gist 
of the story. 

5. The opening sentence — or at least the first paragraph — 
should answer the following questions: Why? What? When? 

Where? Why? 

6. Sentences, paragraphs, and even words must be short for easy 
reading or listening. 

7. Use action verbs. The active voice is more forceful than 
the passive voice. ’’Graduates receive training certificates” 
is better than ’’training certificates are received by 
graduates” . 

8. There should be a ‘follow-up” story for most news items 
released about the vocational program. The announcement 
that the school has inaugurated on Agricultural Occupations 
training program should be followed within a reasonable length 
of time by a story on enrollment, placements, and other data 
about the program. Likewise, such an item as the ’’Agricul- 
tural Occupations Students Plan Employer Banquet” should be 
followed by ’’Students Honor Employers at Banquet” when the 
function takes place. 

9. Too much publicity is worse than none at all. Avoid the use 
of ’’Ballyhoo” and public ity stunts. Do not mislead the public 
into expecting more of your program than can possibly be 
accomplished., 

10. Clear all publicity releases through the proper channels. 

Learn the school policy regarding publicity and adhere to it. 

11. Miscellaneous suggestions on preparing copy: 

Use a typewriter 

Double space 

Do not write the headlines 

Indicate who prepared the copy — it will assist 
the editors. 
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In addition to news announcements and stories of a timely nature, there 
are many subjects for stories -which may be used at various times throughout 
the school year and which may be classed roughly as feature stories. This 
type of article is much more difficult to compose than "spot” news and 
should not be attempted by the teacher-coordinator unless he possesses an 
ability to write and has had experience in this type of writing* However, 
material on suitable subject matter may be prepared by him to be rewritten 
by a staff writer. 

Some suggested subjects for feature stories that may be used at 
various times are: 

1. Series of trainee interviews, including photographs of 
the trainee at work. 

2. Employers* views on agricultural occupations training. 

3. Unusual or outstanding training situations. 

4. Guidance values of agricultural occupations training. 

5. Annual training certificates awarded. 

6. Trainee views and reactions on working in industry. 

7. Objectives and activities of the F.F.A. 

o. ’’Should Work Experience be a High School Requirement?” 

9. How agricultural occupations trainees invest their money. 

10. Interesting follow-up data. 

11. Presentation of recognition certificates to training 
centers. 

By and large, news media are anxious to obtain copy on such subjects as 
those listed above and usually have at least one staff member who special- 
izes in this type of writing. The public is interested in its schools and 
enjoys reading or hearing about them, especially if the stories contain a 
liberal sprinkling of familiar names and places, and describe the achieve- 
ments of the youth of the community. 

Following are skeleton news stories which present examp3.es of how 
stories may be constructed. These should be adapted to local conditions 
and may in some instances have to be completely changed to meet the local 
situation. 
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Agricultural Occupations Program FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE! 

Mr. John Doe 

Vocational Agriculture Instructor 
Union High School 

Introductory Article 

A new on-the-job training program for high school students will 
be launched this fall, at H igh School, according 

to , Superintendent of Schools. 

An ’’Agricultural Occupations” curriculum has been developed by 

, Agricultural Occupations Teacher- 

Coordinator. This program will give students an opportunity to spend part 
of their school time in on-the-job training with local agricultural business 



and industrial firms. 

Trainees enrolled will enroll in regular high school courses, 
including one period of related instruction, during which time they vill 
study information related to their particular on-the-job training. They 
will spend three hours each weekday on the job, learning the skills and 
management practices involved, under the guidance of a skilled instructor 
selected from the firm in which the trainee is working. 

The Agricultural Occupations program is designed to offer training 
to all high school students who have an interest in an agricultural 
occupation. Such training can lead to in-school employment and immediate 
employment after completion of their high school program. 

A survey recently conducted indicated there are 

(number) 

ag-related businesses in the area. 

(town) (number) 

of these have indicated an interest in taking a student trainee. The 

Agricultural Occupations Program was provided for by tha Vocational 

Education Act of 1963. 
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Advisory Council 



A picture of the council 
members is recommended 
here 



Nine area leaders in business, education, and agriculture named 
to the H igh School Vocational Agricultural Occupations 

Advisory Council (pictures above L to R) were: 

- - - 3 • 

(name) (occupation or business name) 

• • 

- * 3 3 _ __ _ - - - - -. 3 -- - - 

• • 

9 - - J 7 9 ■ 

These men will advise Mr, 



Vc lg instructor and Agricultural Occupations Teacher-Coordinator in the 

organization, operation, selection of trainees* and other phases of the one- 

the- job training program. They were approved by the S chool 

Board at its meeting evening, and will serve from one to three 

(day) 

year terms. 



Picture of Trainee on the Job 

Student Trainee, above 

left, performs a part of his job as 

(job or position) 

, on-the-job instructor, supervises, 

(name) 

is one of the trainees from the 

(boy*s first name) (school) 

High School Agricultural Occupations class. He and his classmates spend 

l/2 of the school day in regular academic class study, including instruc- 
tion pertaining to their specific work, and 3 hours/day at the training 

center. , Vo-Ag instructor at 

(name) 

H igh School, is coordinator of the program. 
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An excellent, way "to publicize the program is by presenting talks 
to civic clubs and other groups. This enable the public to get personally 
acquainted with the teacher-coordinator and it also give the teacher- 
coordinator a chance to answer questions which may evolve from, the group. 
The teacher-coordinator should be prepared to present a talk concerning 
the program whenever the occasion arises. Host groups are happy to have 
representatives of the school speak to them concerning educational problems 
in the community. 

In order to do this job adequately, the presentation should be well 
organized and prepared. Charts, graphs and figures should be incorporated 
into the presentation to help illustrate and carry the program to its con- 
clusion. Vary the program and presentation to fit the group. 

Following is a sample outline of a speech that could be presented 
to civic groups etc. This again is presented as a sample and should be 
adapted to the local situation. 



I. Introduction 

a. iiy relationship to school, position, etc. 

b. Statement about educat ion in Colorado 

II. Status of High School Students 

a. Enrollment in various programs in school 

b. Enrollment in our school, state programs, etc. 

c. College-bound students 

d. Drop-outs in Colorado and our town 

e. Uhat are we doing for these students? 

III. Explanation of Program Under the New Provisions of the 1963 Law 

a. Type of program 

b. Objectives of the program 

c. Explanation of how the program operates 

IV. Possibilities of the Program in Our Community 

a. Job opportunities in the community 

b. The number of Ag- related businesses in the area 

c. Humber of possible training centers 

d. Cost of such a program 

e. Additional facilities needed for such a program 
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V. Explain the Values of the Program 

a. To the community 

b. To the school 

c . For the employer and* 

d. Most of all to the student. 

VI. Ask for their Support and Cooperation in Setting up an Agricultural 
Occupations Program in our Community 

VII. Summary 

VIII . Question Period 
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The following is an example of a speech that a vocational agriculture 
instructor could present to a civic club to promote an agricultural occupa- 
tions program. 



As I scanned this morningb edition of the Rocky Mountain News and 
no^ed the crimes of violence committed by young people, 1 had the sobering 
thought that one day youth shall inherit our world. Then I remembered, once 
x was a youth. Could it be that 1 haven *t labored to leave a proper 
inheritance? But living in perilous times is not a new experience for 
citizens of our great country. Beginning with the shot heard round the 
world, we have been engaged in a major conflict about every twenty years. 

This interval of time is shortened somewhat after the termination of world 
war XI by the Korean conflict and our present activity in South East Asia. 

The cold war with the communists seems to be with us like the common cold. 

In my estimation, there is an internal peril far greater than any 
threat from the communists, I refer to those millions of young people who 

are entering our country* s labor force inadequately prepared to meet the 

needs of a society which demands highly skilled performance from its labor 
personnel. 

I refer you to an article in Readers Digest of July, 1964 written by 
Lester Velie, titled, ,, Let*s stop Producing Unemployables, " in which educators 
take another blow on the chin for failing to meet the needs of our youth. 

Let it be known that we in education hold fast to the belief that education 
is our salvation, indeed the improvement of the intellect may well be the 
reason for man*s existence on earth. He accept the challenge to do a better 
job, to take on additional responsibilities of the home and other agencies 
in the community in order to leave a proper heritage. 

Let us look at the present program of vocational agriculture in our 
school. We have a good record in this school and most of you are familiar 
with it. It compares favorably with the total picture in the state of 
Colorado as to the employment of our youth. Let us look for a minute at 
the occupational status of 1958 vocational agriculture graduates in 
Colorado. (Chart) You will note 19.1 per cent of the graduates we re in 
related occupations requiring mechanical skills such as carpentry, welding, 
etc. 14.3 per cent are in off-farm agriculture occupations such as 

marketing livestock, managing feedlots, yet the greatest number, 47.1 

per cent, are in production agriculture. It was found that only 19.5 per 
cent were employed in jobs needing no agricultural background. The most 
significant finding of this study points oat that none of these boys 
available for employment were unemployed. If we combine all of these bovs 
needxng knowledge in. agriculture we will find SO. 5 per cent benefited 
directly from their training in vocational agriculture. 

. , . findings of this study would indicate that vocational agriculture 

is doing its share to meet the challenge of jobless youth. The fact that 
none of these youths are unemployed has great significance, when reviewed 

in the light of the national unemployment rate of one in every six for this 
age group. 
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There are several questions which I would propose: ”hom have we 

served?” and ’’Whom can we serve in the future?” 



IJe have served in-school youth preparing to farm and enter agricul- 
turally related occupations. Also we have served the young farmer out of 
school employed as a farm worker and looking forward to full establishment 
as an independent farm operator. Last, but not least, we have served adult 
farmers fully established as operators either as owners or tenants. 

Before answering the question, ”Whom can we serve in the future?”, 
let us look at some important information as to enrollment in school and 
major occupational groups in our labor force. Consider first the national 
enrollment by categories in I960. (Chart) This shows each of the vocational 
education courses and the per cent of students enrolled in each. Note: the 

vocational educations combined reaches only 13 per cent of the youth in our 
nation. How does Colorado compare in this? Let us see. (Chart) Again the 
same breakdown shows even less of our youth being trained for a vocation, 

9.1 per cent. If we analyze this completely we see too many of our youth 
are destined toward college preparatory courses. Certainly we all realize 
that 90 per cent of our students will not, and are not college bound. 

Take for instance our school children entering the first grade. What 
becomes of these students as they progress through their education? (Chart) 
As first graders we have what we will consider 100 per cent but by the time 
these students reach the 9th grade only 78.3 per cent remain. We lost even 
more by graduation tine when only 70.7 per cent of the original 100 per cent 
complete 12 years of school. Uhat happens to this approximate 70 per cent? 
Some will go to work; others become wives and mothers; but only four in 10 
or 40 per cent will continue their education. 

Let us continue with these four youths and see what takes place in 
college. Suppose for ease of mathematics that these four students represent 
1O0 per cent entering college. (Chart) The second year 73 per cent return, 
the third year 56 per cent return and finally 55 per eent graduate. How many 
of the original 100 per cent first graders received a complete college 
education — only 20 per cent. What about the other &) per cent? What are 
we doing for them? In Colorado, you will recall, we offer training in some 
field of vocational education., for only 9 per cent of our students. We 
must increase and improve our vocational programs to reach as many as possible 
of the other 71 per cent. 

Before we indulge in the task of providing vocational education for 
the 71 per cent, we should consider what occupations are now available and 
what will be available in the next en or more years. Permit me to start 
back in 1900 so you can see the change in our occupational groups. (Chart) 
Farm workers were the largest single force in 1900 with 38 per cent of the 
total, followed closely by blue collar workers comprising 36 per cent. 

(Blue collar workers meaning craftsmen, semiskilled, and laborers) . Pro- 
fessional, clerical, sales and service made up the other 16 per Cv*nt of the 
total labor force. 
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By I960 we had a radical change in occupational groups. (Chart) 

Farming had decreased from 38 per cent to only 8 per cent with more jobs 
available to professional and clerical workers. Blue collar workers remained 
about the sane. This was a reduction of approximately 30 per cent. This in 
itself is not bad, rather an indication that more progress was made in 
farming than any other area. 

Uhat about our future? (Chart) A projected view into 1975 shows 
more reduction in the precentage of farming and blue collar workers. This 
will be the challenge, to train and retrain, the labor force in our country. 

This is not the total picture as a labor force in agriculture. I pointed 
out only 8 per cent of our labor is in production agriculture, but I 
neglected to mention that 10 per cent of uhe labor force is in agriculture 
services such as machinery, chemicals, fertilizers and many others; while 
17 per cent are in agriculture processing and distribution. This means 
approximately 35 per cent of our labor force is engaged in agriculture or 
agribusiness. A vocational agricultural background would be very beneficial 
to these workers. To quote Hr. Robert J. Eggert, marketing Research Manager 
for Ford Motor Company, n Much has- been said about the demise of agriculture 
as a vocation with a future. Fortunately, much more has been said about 
agriculture as a dynamic, growing industry with a tremendous future for 

those who work for it. You have heard much about the "new" agriculture 

or agriebusiness — in the concept that goes beyond farming itself to include 
all those professions which serve and supply the farmer and who market his 
products." 

Now to answer the second question I posed earlier, "IJho can we serve 
in the future?" First I shall say there will be funds available for the 
addition and operation of expanded programs in vocational education. 1 
hasten to add, just how much funds we do not know, as congress has not made 
final appropriations as yet, but we feel it will be a substantial amount. 

Your administration and I feel we can best meet the needs of our youth in 
the the community by incorporating a cooperative work experience program 
along with our regular vocational agriculture program. What is a cooperative 
work experience program in vocational education? We can say it is a program 
where businesses and schools can work together in the training of students for 
a specific occupation. The trainees receive related instruction at the school 
and work part of the school day in a business or industrial establishment to 
receive specific on-the-job training in an occupation they would like to 
follow. Some advantages of this program are: it broadens existing vocational 

educational programs; it provides more and better training ir.< a variety 
of occupations; it helps reduce the school dropout probler . and aids in 
decreasing unemployment in the nation. (Charts) By var^ \.xg the program 
somewhat, it can be operated in either small or large communities. Cooperative 
work experience programs are in operation in all kinds of school administra- 
tive units, from the comprehensive central schools in rural areas, to the 
specialized vocational schools in metropolitan centers. The Vocational 
Teacher-Coordinator in the school is the person who is in charge of the 
program. He offers the related instruction to the student and coordinates 
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the on the- job instruction. The worker or businessman, who is experienced 
and trained in his work, gives the students on-the-job instruction. Students 
are selected for the best occupational area on the basis of screening and 
testing procedures. The student usually receives at least the minimum hourly 
wage for his work on the job. In most instances, students must work at least 
fifteen hours per week, part of which must be done during the school day. 
There is also a limit set on the total number of hours that they can work in 
a week. So ther^ will be no interference with other school subjects and 
activities. 

The cost of such a program is shared by the local community with 
reimbursement from the State and Federal funds administered by the State 
Board for Vocational Education. As I stated before, the amount of reimburse- 
ment is not known at present, but the new Vocational Education Act of 1963 
provides for additional funds to operate a program such as this. 

Since I am working in vocational agriculture, we will consider the 
need for a cooperative work experience program in this field. Through the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, we can expand the vocational agricultural 
program and offer training in agricultural related fields. We realize that 
all farm boys can not or will not farm, but as stated before these same boys 
have many opportunities awaiting them in agriculturally related occupations. 

I have made a survey in our community, and located about one hundred and 
twenty five businesses that have employees who work in agriculturally related 
occupations. There are one or more persons per business. Host of the 
businesses and industries that have these positions, prefer to hire people 
with an agricultural background. This new type of program, referred to as 
an agricultural occupations program, should also help reduce unemployment 
in the area by having more trained people for employment. The program 
should reduce school drop-outs by giving students a more practical approach 
to their school work. 

Now we shall consider some of the values of the agricultural occupa- 
tions program. First of all to the student: The student can learn skills 

under actual working conditions; it develops appreciation and respect for 
work as wage earners; it aids in obtaining jobs; interest in the classroom 
is increased through the application of skills on the job; and the ability 
to get and hold a job helps the young person adjust to the adult world. 

Some of the values to the school are: The school can provide vocational 

training with a minimum expense for shop and laboratory equipment; the 
skills and knowledge of individuals outside of the school can be utilized; 
teachers can keep in touch with changing employment conditions, it helps 
demonstrate to the public that education is a community-wide responsibility; 
and students are more likely to stay in school because it makes their school 
work more "practical” and "meaningful". 

Some of the values to business and industry are: The schools* 

screening and testing service helps employers obtain more qualified trainees; 
employers are assisted in analyzing jobs and making up training outlines. 



It provides an opportunity for them to participate in a community service. 
Local people are trained for local work — in the employer^ way. 



The values to the community are that local students gain the skills 
and civic competence needed to help keep them employed within the community 
school-community relationships are increased, it helps reduce the poorly- 
trained and maladjusted young people who might otherwise become a burden to 
the community. 



In conclusion, I have tried to explain the need and value of a 
Cooperative work experience program in agriculture. Mow I would like to 
ask your cooperation in support of the program by explaining and talking^ 
about it with members of other clubs and organizations, the school admini- 
stration, school board members, people in business and industry, and other 
people in the community. If any of these people want to know more about the 
program, have them contact me. Thank youl 
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SUGGESTED SCHEEULE FOR RELEASING PUBLICITY 

Needless to say, the teacher-coordinator should plan his publicity 
campaign and not conduct it in a haphazard manner. Planning includes timing, 
which is one of the most essential elements in an effective publicity cam- 
paign. Following is a suggested schedule which a coordinator may use in 
making plans for publicizing his program. Of course, he may not (and probably 
should not) use all the media listed. He 'should, however, give consideration 
to several of the most feasible publicity activities for his particular 
community and plan them far enough in advance to allow himself sufficient 

time to carry them out in a creditable manner. A suggested schedule is found 
below. 



MDEIA OF PUBLICITY 


Before 
opening 
of school 


At open- 
ing of 
school 


During 

each 

semester 


Once 

during 

year 


At end 
of 

school 


Newspaper announcements 


X 


X 








Newspaper features 






X 






School publications 






X 






School assembly 
programs 








X 




Talks to civic clubs 
and other groups 


X 




X 






F.F.A. Activities 


X 




X 






Talk to Parent- 
Teachers Assoc. 








X 




School exhibits and 
projects 




X 


X 






School placards and 
posters 






X 






School public address 
system 




X 


X 






Employers* newspaper 
"ads" 








X 




Free radio and 
television time 


X 




X 






Section in school 
yearbook 








X 




Letters to students 
and parents 


X 










Employer- employee 
banquet 








X 




Letters of apprecia- 
tion to employers 
and parents 










X 


Recognition 

certificates 








X 





SECTION VII 



POLICIES FOR THE AGRICULTURE OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 



STUDENTS 

1. Age 

The trainee must be 16 years of age or older to meet the require- 
ments of labor laws. Trainees who will be 16 during the first 6 weeks 
after the beginning of school may be enrolled. They can not, however, 
be employed under a student- learner certificate until they sire 16 years 
of age. 

2. Hours of Training 

Trainees employed in occupations governed by the U. S. Fair Labor 
Standards Act may spend as many hours at the training center as 
approved, provided these hours, plus the hours spent in regular classes 
in school do not exceed 40 hours per week. Sufficient time in training 
on the job is needed for instruction, observation, and practice to learn 
the various phases of the job. NormkLly, the trainees will spend five 
hours per day in school and three hours per day at the training center. 
When school is not in session on any school day, the trainee may work 
more hours than the student-learner* s certificate authorizes, provided, 
however, the total hours shall not exceed eight hours per day. During 
the school term when school is not in session the entire week, the 
trainee may work additional hours, not to exceed 40 hours. 

Trainees employed in occupations which do not fall under the juris- 
diction of the U. S. Fair Labor Standards A.ct will be governed by the 
Colorado Child Labor Laws - See the appendix for a summary of the 
Colorado and U. S. Labor Laws. 

3. Selection 



Trainees should be selected who are interested in preparing for 
occupations which require knowledge and skills in agriculture. Trainees 
must be employable, therefore it is essential that selection be based on 
a carefully designed procedure which takes into consideration such things 
as aptitude, interest, personality, work habits, etc. See Section IX 
for procedures and forms to use in selecting trainees. 
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4. Wages 



Trainees must be paid for the time spent on the job at the training 
center at the sane rate as other employees of the sane age or experience. 
The local Advisory Council, nay recommend minimums if not covered by 

1 ntje Wmr\T <\trov*a rnn tr AVvho<n A CiPtififi&tO 
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allowing them to pay 75 per cent of the minimum wage for a portion of 
the training period* See the appendix for more information concerning 
Student-Learners Certificates, 



5, Length of Employment 



Trainees must be employed in a training center for at least six 
months and a minimum of 250 hours during any one year. Trainees should 
be employed no later than six weeks after the opening of school. 



6, Travel 



The trainee must be responsible for his own travel to and from 
the training center. Any training center approved should be within a 
reasonable travel distance from the school and the home of the trainee 
in order to reduce the amount of travel required. 



7, Individua l Trainin g plan 



An individual training plan must be developed for each trainee. 
Both a course-of-study for his classroom related instruction and a 
training outline for his occupational on- the— job training at the 
training center is necessary. 



8. F.F.A, 



Boys enrolled in the agricultural occupations program are eligible 
for membership in the Future Farmers of America, 



PET.ATftn CLASS ROOM INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 



1. Length of time 



A minimum of one hour (55 minutes in the clear) per day for 
related classroom instruction is required. 
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2. Course of Study 



Instruction applicable to all agricultural occupations 
regardless of occupation pursued, will be provided. 
Such instruction will include such areas as: 
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(1) Applying for a job 

(2) Employer relations 

(3) Ethics 

(4) Labor laws 

(5) Workmen’s compensation laws 

(6) Social Security 

(7) Other 

b. Instruction will also be provided which is applicable to 
the individual trainees occupation in which he is engaged. 

This instruction will be primarily individual study under 
the supervision of the agricultural occupations teacher- 
coordinator. 

3. Size of classes 

It is suggested that the maximum enrollment for one full-time 
teacher-coordinator will not exceed 40 students - no more than 
20 students should be in any one class. 

4. Facilities and Instructional Material 



a. The school must provide satisfactory classroom facilities for 
this program. In most cases, the vocational agriculture de- 
partment will be adaptable to provide the necessary facilities. 

b. The school must also be responsible for providing sufficient 
instructional materials for the students. 



ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AT THE TRAINING CENTER 

1. The length of training period will vary, according to the type 
of occupation and offerings of the Training Center. 

2. The amount of time spent at the center can not exceed the 
difference between the total hours in school and 40 hours per 
week. 

3. The minimum length of the training period will be at least six 
months with a minimum of 250 hours spent working in the Training 
Center. 



TRAINING FLAN 

1. The Training Plan should be developed cooperatively by the 
person directly responsible for training the student and the 
agricultural occupations teacher-coordinator. 

2. The Training Plan should contain the basic knowledge, manipula- 
tive skills, and abilities that the trainee should learn on the 
job and in the classroom. 
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SUPERVISION OF TRAINEES AT THE TRAINING CENTER 

1. By the employer 

ml- — ^ ^ V\tf 4* C»niY>1 AtTOT 1 . till 1 DA 
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responsible for training the student at his place of business. He 
should assist in the developing the training plan in order that no 
step, job, operation or procedure is omitted. He is to provide 
instruction at the center in such a manner or method that will be 
understandable to the trainee. 

2. By the Agricultural Occupations Teacher-Coordinator 

The primary role of the teacher-coordinator will be to work 
closely with the employer and/or the person directly responsible 
for training the student. He will make periodic visits to the 
training center to check with the business personnel and observe 
the student in training. The local school district should provide 
ample time and travel allowances for the coordination of the 

program. 



SECTION VIII 



FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 



One of the advantages of the agricultural occupations program is 
that it provides specific instruction in a variety of occupations without 
excess cost to the school for facilities and equipment. In most schools 
where a vocational agriculture program is being conducted the regular 
vocational agriculture classroom can be used for offering the related 
instruction, liuch of the teaching equipment used in the regular vocational 
a g ric u lture program can also be used in the teaching of the related instruc- 
tion in agricultural occupations. 

However, since many new areas of instruction will be covered in this 
program, it w ill be necessary to provide additional equipment for these areas. 

The following is a brief summary of the facilities and equipment 
needed to begin an agricultural occupations training program. 

1, A classroom of adequate size to accommodate the largest class 
related instruction in agricultural occupations should be provided. The 
minimum size should be 900 sq. ft, with a minimum width of 28 feet to provide 
for conference desk arrangements. 

The class room should also meet the following criteria, 

a. Windows should be as near the ceiling as practical. 

Provisions should be made to blackout for projection 
purposes. 

b. The floor should be resilient, light colored, durable, 
skid resistent, easily cleaned, and insulate the noise 
of footsteps. 

c. Chalkboard, bulletin boards, bookcases, magazine racks, 
study tables, filing cabinets, projection screen, etc., 
should be provided. At least 16 running feet of chalk- 
board space should be supplied. It is desirable to have 
the center panel a combination chalkboard-magnetic 
board. An accoustically treated ceiling is desirable. 

d. A heating unit that is quiet in operation 's preferred 
to one with a fan. All motor-driven heating units with 
fans should be outside the classroom, and the heat 
brought into the room through suitable ducts. 
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e. A storage rood off the classroom is necessary for 
storage and preservation of teaching materials. 

A 6* x 12* room should he adequate. 

f . Water and gas service should he available for 
laboratory purposes. An instructors desk with 

nn nQid rooi o+.orrh t.rvn nnrl sink yonn mm on^o/1 

g. Electrical convenience outlets should be installed 
for demonstrations and projection work at convenient 
points about the room. Outlets every 10* of wall 
perimeter is usually adequate, or the use of plug 
mold around the room is suggested. At least ore 220 
volt outlet should be located in the classroom for 
laboratory purposes. 

h. Lighting should be checked with a light meter and 
adjusted to eliminate all eye strain. At least 35 
foot candles or semi-direct diffused light is 
recommended. 

i. Classroom tables, arranged, to permit conference 
procedures is desirable. These tables should be 
22” wide, 5* long and 30” high with a hard finish 
of glare free material. 

2. A separate office for the agricultural occupations teacher- - 
eoordinator should he provided and meet the following criteria. 

a. The office should he located and constructed so as to 
give the instructor vision through windows into the 
classroom. 

b. The room should be 80 to 120 square feet. It should 
he provided with a desk, conference table and filing 
cabinets. A small independent heating unit may be 
desirable so work can be done in the office even 
though the heat is low in the remaining parts of the 
building. 

c. A telephone in the office is a must . 

d. It should he equipped with a desk and filing 
cabinet that can he locked so confidential informa- 
tion may be kept here. 

3. The agricultural occupations teacher-coordinator should have 
access to a 35 m.m. slide projector and a 16 m.m. sound projector. Some 
occupations may require additional equipment for training hut in many 
instances this equipment is already part of the regular Vocational Agricul- 
ture department. A more detailed discussion of instructional aids and 
equipment can he found in Section XII. 



SECTION IX 



SELECTION OF TRAINEES 



Much of the success of an agricultural occupations program depends 

not 0all ? re ° f **?? 3tudeDts enrolled. Students of high eflibre do d 
not necessarily mean those in the upper quart ile, but refers to those 

students who possess the aptitude and qualifications .required for success 

The ob;jectiveG of a Program of this type can only be 
attained when the trainee enrolled is capable and desirous of receiving 7 

training. There is a tendency among some educators to gear a program of 
• is type toward students with low academic and leadership ability while 
the training in many occupations requires students with desirable personal 
traits and above average aptitudes. 

high oalibre^trainees . Steps 316 sue S ented as a S uide to follow in selecting 

-vo 1 \ a S en -ral announcement concerning the program to all 
eligible students at least two months before the pre-registration for 
the next school year. 

^ ave nil inter es teds t udents fill out an ’’application for enroll- 
ment n form. See example at the end of this Section. 



3. Hake arrangements with the school counselor to obtain various 

^ S x. 3Core 5. an f. oth ® r confidential information which will not be reported 

f^m+h?!? 1:LC ?^ 10 ?. f0r ? # Record this information plus the information taken 

for enrollment” form on The student Information Sheet. 
See example at the end of this Section. oneeu. 

4* Review the ’’Student Information Sheets” to determine those 
students who meet the minimum qualifications. 

• j ® e ^ ore a final selection is made, each student should be inter- 

P ! r f n f 1 ?- y ; Th f* wil1 hel P obtaia information that has not been listed 
on the student information sheet. 

- - . completing the preceding steps, sufficient information 

should be available to make the final selection of trainees. The following 
criteria should be kept in mind when selecting trainees: 2 

a. Select students who have a definite occupational 
objective. 
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b. Select students whose parents approve of their 
participation in the program. 

c. Select students who have shown that they possess 
the ability and willingness to work. 

d. Select students who will be at least 16 years old when 
the one-the-job training period begins. 

e. Select students who posses leadership potential. 

f. Select students who have done well in other subjects. 

g. Select students who have maintained good school 
attendance records. 

h. Select students who will be able to work the minimum 
required hours per week. 

i. Select students who will be able to get to aud from 
their Training Centers. 

j . Select students who are interested in occupations in 
which adequate training centers are available. 

k. Select students who do not possess any handicap which 
would prevent them from being hired by employers in the 
available training centers. 

l. Select students who possess high moral character. 

m. Select students who possess a basic knowledge and 
interest in agriculture. 



o 
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APPLICATION FOR ENROLMENT IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 



Nam e P arent's or 

Guardian *s Name 

Address Phone Ho, 

Age Sex Height Weight Social Security No. 

Location from School 

Grade in School Do you plan to go to College ? Yes Ho __ 

List the high school credits you have earned in Hath Englis h 

Social Science Science Agriculture Commercial Other 

Parents Occupations - Father Mother 

W hat type of curriculum are you enrolled in? College Prep General 

Vocational 

What hobbies do you enjoy 

List the Clubs and Organizations to which you belon g 



Do you wear glasses? Yes No Will you have transportation to work? 

Yes No Do you have any physical handicaps? Yes No If the 

answer is "Yes" please explain 

List the name of employer and previous jobs you have held and the length of 
time spent on the job, 

Nflwft of Employer Job Number of Months 



What occupations do you prefer to receive training? First Preference 

____ Second Preference 

What types of work do you dislike? 

Will you be available for work: after school? on Saturdays? 

What subjects do you need to graduate? 

(Have your parents complete the following) 

has my permission to participate in 

the agricultural occupations program. 

Signed by Parent or Guardian 
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STUDENT INFORMATION FOR i\GRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 
(To be completed by teacher-coordinator and kept in permanent record file) 

Date 

N am e p arent 1 s N gme 

Address Phone Ho. 

Age Sex Height Height Social Security No. 

Grade in school Parents occupation _ Father Mother 

Location from school Plan to go to college Yes __ No 

Credits earned - Hath English Social Science Science Ag 

Commercial Other 

Type of program enrolled in - College prep Vocational General 

Hobbie s Grade average 

Days absent last year Transportation to work - Yes No 

Clubs and Organization 

Physical handicaps Glasses? 

Previous work experience Job Months 

and Name of Employer 



Students Interests 

Student Dislikes _ __ 

Occupationsl Objective 

I. Q. Tests (List each) 

Other Tests Test Results 



Parents approve of participation in Agricultural Occupations program? Yes No 

Availability for work after schoo l S aturday s 

Subjects needed to graduate 

Miscellaneous information 




SECTION X 



SELECTION OF TRAINING CENTERS 



The selection of adequate training centers is an important key to 
successful training. The following steps are listed as a guide in the 
selection of training centers. 

1. Compile a list of all possible training centers. See Section 
II on Surveying the Community. 

2. Arrange for a personal interview in each firm which might 

serve as a training center. See Appendix Section on Interviewing Techniques. 

3. Complete the information required on the form entitled 
“Occupational Survey of Job Opportunities and Training Possiblities, 1 ’ 

See example at the end of this Section. 

4. From the information obtained on the survey form and with 
the assistance of the advisory council, use the following criteria in 
selecting training centers. 

a. The training center must provide an approved occupation. 

b. The training center must offer opportunities for 
advancement within the establishment or should aid in 
developing the trainees potential ability to the 
point he would be occupationally competent to make 
progress in other similar establishments. 

c. The job should require training — not just a routine 
work experience of a repetitive nature. 

d. The training center should be able to provide a wide 
variety of experiences in the occupation. 

e. The establishment should provide the trainee with 
adequate supervision by an on-the-job irs tructor. 

f . The working conditions should be satisfactory, clean, 
safe, with pay on a par with similar jobs, etc. 

g. The training center should have a good reputation and 
be accepted by community as a reliable respected 
business establishment. 
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fa. The moral climate of the establishment should be 
good. 

i. The employer should have an interest in training 
the trainee . 

j. The personnel should understand and appreciate the 
importance of the agricultural occupations training 
program. 

k. The training center personnel should be capable and 
willing to provide an adequate number of training 
hours. 

l. The training center personnel should be capable and \ 
willing to provide continuous training. 

m. The training center should have adequate facilities, 
equipment and use up-to-date methods. 

n. Ho regular employee should be laid off in order to 
train students. 

o. The training center should be a reasonable distance 
from school. 

p. Good employer-employee relationships should exist. 

q. The training center should do a reasonable volume 
of bus; ?ss. 



3 
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OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY OF JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
AND TRAINING POSSIBILITIES 



Interviewer Date 

School 

1. Official name of establishment 

2. Address P hone No.. 

3. Name and title of person interviewed 

4. Estimated per cent of gross income that is agriculturally orientate d 

5. In reference to company policy, can this firm hire high school age 

personnel? Do you have a minimum wage? If so what? 

6. Is their a labor union in the firm? 

7. Would your firm cooperate as a training center for high school students? 

Yes No If Yes what specific .jobs? 



8. Main function(s) of this company: 

Manufacturing Specialized Agriculture 

Processin g Recreational Activitie s 

Sale s Professional Services 

Service Other 

9. Total number of employees: Male Female 

10. Classification of employees: 

Type of Job Number employed Level* * 

Now Next 5 years 



11. Does company plan an expansion program within the next 5 years? Yes 
No . If yes, what new jobs will be created? 



12. Would you be willing to serve on an advisory committee for this 
program ? 

13. Would a student employee be insured by your company? . 

14. What background training is needed for student employees? 



15. Could this school offer classes to help your employees? 

What classes specifically? . 

* Level - 1. Professional, 2. Technical, 3. Agricultural Service, 

4. Managerial, 5. Supervisory, 6. Sales, 7. Clerical, 8. Skilled, 
9. Semi-skilled. 



SECTION XI 



DEVELOFING THE TRAINING PLAN AND TRAINING AGREEHEHT 



One of the advantages of the agricultural occupations program is 
that the training is centered around an organized plan. Proper training 
consists of deliberate efforts to prepare a person for competency in an 
occupation. To accomplish this*, a directed progression of jobs, operations 
and processes is needed. Particular care must be taken so that trainees 
participating in an agricultural occupations program are engaged in a train ing 
experience and not merely a wage earning experience. To insure that trainees 
will receive proper training a Training Plan is developed. 

The Training Plan (see the following page) consists of a listing 
of the activities in which the trainee will bo engaged at the training center. 
Opposite this is a listing of the material that the trainee will study in the 
related instruction period at school. Space is provided so that a record of 
progression can be kept of the job training experience and a grade can be 
recorded for the related instruction studied. All activities considered 
essential to the occupational training, both in school and at the training 
center should be included in the Training Plan. 

The Training Plan for each trainee should be completed before the 
student begins the on-the-job training. It should be designed cooperatively 
between the teacher-coordinator and the employer. Before final approval of 
the plan is made it should be reviewed by the advisory council. When the 
final plan has been approved, the trainee on-the-job instructor, and teacher- 
coordinator should all receive a copy. This will enable all persons involved 
in the training to coordinate their efforts. 

An example of a section of a Suggested Training Plan is as follows: 
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Suggested Training Plan for Dairy Processing (Page 3 of 5 pages) 



JOB TRAINING 
What the Worker Should 
be Able to Do 


Progress 


RELATED INFORMATION 
What the Worker Should 
Know 


Grade Date 


40. Prepare acedophilus 
milk 




40. Uses and preparation of 
acedophilus milk 




41. Wash and sterilize 
milk containers 




41. Bottle and can washers ; 
the types and their . 
operations 




42. Wash and sterlize 
equipment 




42. Washing preparations; 
their characteristics 
and uses 




43. Bottle milk 




43. Types of bottle fillers 
and their operation 








44. Types oi milk contain- 
ers and precautions to 
be followed in their 
use 




45. l-Iilk delivery schedules 




Concentrated and Drie 


3 Milk Processing 




48 . Prepare milk for 
condensing 




46 . Importance of concen- 
trated milks 


47. Types, characteristics, 
and uses of concen- 
trated milks 




48 . Manufacture of condensed 
milk 




49. Condense milk 




: 

52. Manufacture of evapor- 
ated milk 




50. Crystallize 
lactose 




51. Pack and store 
condensed milk 




52. Prepare milk for 
evaporation 




53. Stablize milk that 
is to be evaporated 








54. Pack milk 




55. Sterilize milk 




56. Control viscosity 
of evaporated milk 
by shaking 




59. Prepare milk for 
drying . 




57. Importance of the dry 
milk industry 




58. Types, characteristics, 
and uses of dried milk 




60. Manufacture of dried mil 


,k 


60. Dry milk 




61. Prepare dried milk 
for packing 








62. Pack and store 
dried milk 




63. Grade, sample and 
weigh cream 


Butt erne 


king 

63 . Development of buttermak 

64 . Composition and standard 

of butter. ! 


:ing industry 
iization 
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After a trainee has been placed in an approved Training Center, a 
training agreement should be completed. One copy should go to the employer, 
one copy to the student and two copies should be retained by the agricul- 
tural department and school. 

An example of a Training Agreement appears on the following page. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Vocational Agriculture Department 
TRAINING AffiEEMEHT FOR AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 
This establishes an agreement between _ 



(School) 



and 



(Training Center^ 
(Trainee) 



regarding the employment of 
in _____ 



(Occupation) 



The provisions of this agreement arei 

1. The on-the-job training will be in charge of, 

f or a period of 

instructor) 

2. The student will begin training on 



(on-the-job, 

weeks. 



at the 



beginning wage of. 



(date) 



hours per week in the Trai n i n g 



3, The trainee will work at least 

Center. 

4, The school shall be responsible for providing technical and 
related instruction. 

5, The trainee shall progress from job to job in order to gain 
experience in all phases of the oc c upat ion listed in the Training Plan* 

6* The schedule of compensation shall be fixed by the training center 
and 1 be paid the same as to others with the same experience and 

ability. 

7. The Agricultural Occupations Teacher-Coordinator will assist with 
the adjustment of any problems. 

The trainee agrees to perform his duties at the training center and 
in school diligently and faithfully. 

9. The trainee shall have the same status as other employees of the 
center. The training may be terminated for the same reason as for 
any other employee . 

10. No regular employee shall be laid off to train students. 

11. If the trainee drops out of school, he will not be employed by the 
training center for a period of at least 90 days. 

We the undersigned are familiar with, and agree to the above provisions. 



(Trainee) 


(Employer) 


(parent or Guardian) 


(Agricultural Occupations Teacher- 
Coordinator) 

(Chairman, Advisory Council) 






SECTION XII 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS AND MATERIALS 



Providing adequate instructional materials is a must for gaining 
the utmost from a program of this type. The individual assignments the 
student will be required to complete during the related instructio nal period 
must be supported by ample reference material. In addition to reference 
material, many occupations will require the use of other equipment in the 
teaching of related information. As previously stated, most vocational 
agriculture departments will possess some of this material and equipment. 

Since each of the different occupations trained for, will require . 
specific reference and instructional material, no attempt will be made to 
list the instructional material needed for each of these occupations. It 
is hoped that in the near future a listing of the various agricultural 
occupations with the instructional material needed for training in each will 
be made. 



Certain instructional material will be the same for all schools 
offering agricultural occupations training, regardless of the several types 
of occupations included in the training program. 

The following is a list of references that could be purchased by 
all schools offering agricultural occupations training. This list does not 
include all the available references and is merely indicative of some that 
are available. 

Handbook of Agricultural Occupations , Hoover, H . K; The Interestate 
Printers and Publishers, Danville, Illinois, 1963. 

Guidance in Agricultural Education . Byram, Harold M. The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Danville, Illinois. 1959. 

Occupations Outlook Handbook . 1963 Revision, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 

Government Printing Office, Uashington 25, D.C. 

The following may be obtained from: 

U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division, Washington 25, D.C. 

A Guide to Child-Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Child Labor Bulletin Ho. 101. 
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Agriculture and the Child Labor Requirements of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act , Child Labor Bulletin Ho. 102. 

Employment of Student-Learners , Title 29, Part 520. 

Agriculture and Related Exemptions Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act , Pamphlet. 

Exemptions Applicable to Agriculture , Processing of 
Agricultural Commodities , and Related Subjects, Title 29, 

Part 780. 

Area of Production, Fart 536 (29CRF) 

Employment of Full-Time Students in Retail or Service 
Establishments at Special Minimum Wages , Part 519, 29CFRO 

Handfc Reference Guide to the Fair Labor Standards Act , 

Pamphlet. 

Social Security , numerous miscellaneous pamphlets on Social Security may be 
obtained from local Social Security Offices. 

Publications on Occupational Information in Agriculture, Byram, Harold 
and Albracht, James. College of Education, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan, 1964. 

Agricultural Occupations Information, State Board for Vocational Education, 
Olympia, Washington, 1964 . 

Occupations for Persons Trained in Agriculture . College of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Student Study Guides Available for Use in Cooperative Training Programs . 

Industrial Education Department, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Publicity Handbook, Sperry and Hutchinson Company, Consumer Services 4242. 

W. 42nd Place, Chicago, Illinois. 




SECTI01I nil 



COORDINATION OF THE PROGRA1I 



The objective of coordination in the agricultural occupations program 
is to correlate all the helpful agencies and factors that contribute to the 
successful training of students. Hany people are confused concerning the 
actual duties of coordination. Some suppose that it only involves the 
visitation of training centers to see if the trainees are working. An 
adequate job at coordination involves many duties. Some of the duties 
associated with coordination are: 

1. Placement of trainees in satisfactory jobs. 

2. Follow-up of trainees after placement. 

3. Contacts with employers to establish cooperative 

relationships. 

4. Assistance in making analysis of various occupations. 

5. Assistance in developing training plans. 

6. Conferences with students. 

7. Contacts with advisory committees. 

8. Checking trainee rotation on the job. 

9. Evaluating student progress. 

10. Contacts with employers, labor groups and school 

administrators regarding the functioning of the 
over-all program. 

11. Relationships with vocational counselors. 

Coordinators Schedule of Classes 

The amount of time a teacher-coordinator would devote to the 
agricultural occupations during the regular school day would depend on many 
factors. Sufficient time should be allotted during regular school hours for 
coordination. At least one hour and in some cases two hours should be 
provided for the related instruction period. Since the agricultural occupa- 
tions teacher-coordinator has a vital role in student guidance, at least 
one period per day should be free for student conferences. 

Following is an example of a daily class schedule of a coordinator 
who has from 15 to 25 students enrolled in Agricultural Occupations. 
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1st period 

2nd period 
3rd period 
4th period 
5th period 
6th period 



Six 55 minutes periods per day 

Regular Academic Class Teaching or Related Agricultural 
Occupations Instruction 

Conference 

Related Agricultural Occupations Instruction 

Coordination 

Coordination 

Coordination 



Note: If -the number of students enrolled is small, the amount of time 
for coordination may be decreased. However, some time doing 
the regular school day must be left open for coordination. 



A Students Suggested Three Year Course of Study 

The agricultural occupations program is designed to offer occupa- 
tional training to students who plan to terminate their formal education 
upon graduation from high school. This does not mean however, that a student 
can not continue his education on a higher level when he graduates. In many 
cases the agricultural occupations training will be a definite asset for 
students who wish to further their formal education. 



The following is an example of the high school subjects an agricul- 
tural occupations student might take in a three year senior high school. As 
can be seen, the student would receive specific occupational training and 
still meet the requirements for entrance to any state supported institution 
of higher learning in Colorado. 

Sophomore Year 

English, Ag. I, Math., World History, Fed. Gov. or P. E., Elective 

Junior Year 



English, Ag II, Biology, Chemistry or Physics, Elective 

Senior Year 

English or Speech, American History, Ag. Occupations 
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Following is an example of a students daily schedule of classes 
in a school with a six period day. 



Sophomore Year 



Period 

1st 



Ag I 



2nd 3rd Noon 

World History [Fed. Gov [ 



4th 



5th 



6th 



English | Algebra Study Hall 



Junior Year 



Period 



1st 



2nd 



English 



Ag II- 



3rd 



Noon 



4th 



5th 



6th 



Biology I Chemistry 



Typing 







Senior Year 








Period 














1st 


2nd 


3rd 


Noon 


4th 


5th 


6th 


Speech 


American 

History 


Ag. Occupa- 
tions 
Related 
Instruction 




Ag. Occupations 


(on-the-job 

training) 





Placement of Trainees in Training Centers 



The placement of qualified trainees in suitable training centers 
is a rewarding climax to the efforts expended in making surveys of the 
community and school, canvassing employers, publicizing the program and 
selecting qualified students for training. 



After the list of qualified trainees and suitable training centers 
has been completed, the Agricultural Occupations Teacher-Coordinator has a 
big job in insuring that the proper trainee is placed in the right training 
center. However, the final selection of the trainee to work in a particular 
training center should be made by the employer. 



Following is a list of activities that the coordinator can perform 
to help place the proper trainee in a desirable training center. 



1 . 



If possible, before a student applies for a job, give 
instruction on job classifications, employer-employee 
relations and methods in applying for a job. 



2. From the list of eligible students select those that 



most interested and qualified for each particular 



occupation. 



$ 

V 



I 



1 






3. Give the list to the proper employer and let him select 
the students he wants to interview. 

4. If some jobs require an application form, guide the 
student in completing this form, but let the student 
gain, the experienee of actually completing such a form. 

5. In some cases, the teacher-coordinator may wish to go with 
the student and introduce him to the employer. However, 
this depends upon the individual student * The teacher- 
coordinator from his knowledge of the student should know 
whether to use this procedure or not. 

6. After the employer has had an opportunity to interview 
the students, the teacher-coordinator should assist him 
in his selection by furnishing him all the information 
available about each student. This can best be done by 
letting him review the Student Information Sheet. The 
teacher— coordinator should refrain from giving his personal 
recommendations or arbitrarily assigning a trainee to a 
training center. Remember , the final selection of the 
trainee should be made by the employer . 



Supervision of Trainee on the Job 

Periodic visits to the training centers are necessary for 
efficient program operation. They are valuable in correlating related 
classroom instruction with on-the-job training; in making comparisons^ 
between act ual work accomplished with the training plan content; and in 
evaluating student progress on the job. 

It is not practical to specify an exact number of visits to each 
training establishment. Each training situation differs. It is necessary 
to make more frequent visits at some place of employment than at others. 

On the average however, the teacher-coordinator should visit each center 
every seven to 10 days. 

Following is a list of information to gather when a coordinator 
makes a supervisory visit. 

1. Is the employer satisfied with the trainee? 

2. What is the trainees attitude toward his job, employer, 
fellow workers? 

3. Is the student progressing according tc the training plan? 

4. What instruction is being given on the job? 

5. Is the student satisfied with his training? 

6. WLat related instruction is in need of urgent attention? 
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While supervising the student at the training center, the teacher- 
coordinator will undoubtedly be confronted with problems. Most of the problems 
arise due to a misunderstanding of the trainees or employees responsibilities. 
The coordinator can not eliminate the possibilities of problems arising but he 
can reduce their numbers by informing all people concerned of the objectives 
and procedures of the program. 



Following is a list of difficulties which may arise: 



1. The employer expects too much of a beginner. 

2. Trainees may claim the rate of pay is too low for work being 
performed. 

3. Trainees do not know what their duties or responsibilities 
are. 

4. The trainees have friends who visit them while on the job 
and cause inattention to business. 

5. The employer fails to provide adequate training. 

6. The employer expects work from the trainee at irregular 
hours. 



When supervising trainees, it is appropriate that the employer be 
made aware of the visit. Xt is a simple courtesy to clear the visit through 
the person in charge. If the employer wishes to discuss something personally 
about the trainee, it is best to hold the conference away from the trainee 
and his work area. 

Following is a list of ,, Do f s M and "Don’ts" to follow while visiting 
training centers. 



DO 



1. Be alert. Observe what is going on without appearing to “snoop". 

2. Be friendly with everyone without fraternizing with them. 

3. Show an interest in the work in progress. Be curious; ask questions 
if the opportunity presents itself., 

4. Make notes (after leaving) on items which may be used for a conference 
with the student or for study assignments. 

5. Be quick to sense the employer’s desire to terminate a conference. 
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DON'T 



1. Don't call attention to errors, bad practices, unsafe conditions. 

and the like while visiting the trainee. Do so in private conference. 

2. Don’t try to demonstrate to a trainee how to do a job to which he is 
assigned. 

3* Don’t pose as an expert or authority on any matter concerning the 
work going on. 

4. Don’t request a conference with the employer when he is obviously 
too busy. 

5. Don’t engage in so-called "friendly” arguments on controversial 
questions. 

6. Don't interrupt or interfere with the trainee's work. 

7. Don't permit a visit to degenerate into a "bull" session with the 
employer or employees. 

8. Don’t appear to be loafing or just "passing the time" • 

9. Don't handle tools, machines, or equipment unless invited to do so. 

Some other general points in connection with supervision of the 

trainees at the training center are: 

1 Plan a weekly schedule in advance so that the most benefit can be 
derived from the time available . This also enables persons to get 
in contact with the teacher-coordinator when he is not at school. 



2. Check out with the school office each day before leaving the 
school. Indicate when you will return to the office. 



3. Keep a record of your observations on each visit to the training 
center. An example of a visitation form is found on the following 

page. 
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TEACHERr-COORDINAlOR *S VISITATION RECORD 



Training Center 



Official Contact 



Trainee 



Date 



Time of Visit 



Points to Observe 



Comments 



1. Conditions surrounding the 

establishment 

2. Attitude of workers toward 

teacher-coordinator and trainee 

3. Specific operations in which 

trainee is engaged 

4. Immediate related subject 

matter needed 

) 5* Personal appearance of the 

trainee 

6* Apparent interest of trainee 
in work 

7. Apparent interest of employer 
in trainee 

8* On^the-job instruction 
being given 



) 



ERJC 






Evaluation of Students 



Since the trainee will he receiving high school credit while 
working, it is necessary to have some method of evaluating the trainee 
fairly. Part of the grade will be determined by his progress in completing the 
related instruction assignments. Another part of his grade will be determined 
by the performance on the job. Host teacher-coordinators will have little 
trouble in determining the progress made in completing the related instruc- 
tion assignments, since a daily grade will be given on many assignments. 
However, the rating of the on the job performance should be determined by 
the employer since he has much closer contact with the student than the 
teacher-coordinator. In many instances, the employer has had no previous 
experience in completing ratings of this type. The teacher-coordinator 
should thoroughly explain the rating system so that the employer may make 
a valid evaluation. It must be kept in mind that most employers will tend 
to overrate students involved in a program such as this. 

following is an example of a rating form that may be used by 
employers. There is no prescribed method of distributing this form, but 
there is a definite advantage in giving the forms to the employer in person 
and, if possible, having him complete it while the teacher-coordinator is 
present. 
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TEACHING RELATED INSTRUCTION 



Related instruction will be of two types : A core of common general 
related instruction which will be presented to all students regardless of 
the occupation in which they are working, and instruction related to each 
specific job on which the different students will be working. 

In the teaching of general related instruction all the various methods 
and techniques common to the teaching of regular vocational agric ul ture may be 
used. Following is a list of possible topics that could be taught in the core 
of common general related instruction. In most instances additional topics 
will be covered. 

1. Becoming familiar with the Agricultural Occupations 
program. 

2. Determining the importance of agriculture in the 
community. 

3. Choosing a career. 

4. Applying for a job. 

**• Developing desirable personal traits 5 

6. Parliamentary procedure. 

7. Budgeting your income 

8. Saving and investing 

9. Taxes 

10. Labor Unions 

11. Employer-employee relations 

12. Your personality 

•13. Business forms and documents 

14. Social and business etiquette 

15. Business ethics 

16. Social Security, income tax,, withholding, 
fringe benefits, etc. 
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The specific related instruction has to do with the information 
and knowledge needed for competency in a skilled occupation. Since each 
student will be covering different material involving different occupa- 
tions, group teaching techniques may be more difficult to employ. Individual- 
ized instruction must be used more frequently so that the needs of each student 
can be met. Most of this will be done through individualized supervised study. 
Since vocational agriculture instructors are familiar with the use of this 
technique, no further explanation is needed. 



The material which a trainee studies during the specific related 
instructional period will be determined from the training plan and should be 
correlated with the on-the-job work in which the student is engaged. 

A student study guide should be developed for each occupation in 
which training is offered. In some cases these have been developed by other 
states and are available for a nominal fee. The address for securing a 
catalog may be found in the chapter on instructional aids and materials. 



The trainee study guide should contain key questions, problems and 
other assignments to enable the trainee to become familiar with the informa- 
tion which the training plan lists as being pertinent to the on-the-job 
training. The study gu5.de should also list the references and, in some cases, 
present basic information so that the trainee may comprehend the material by 
working on an individual study basis. 

An example of a Trainee Study Guide follows: 



Example of an 
Assignment Sheet 
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Covering 
Units 46-62 



CONCENTRATED AND DRY MILK PROCESSING 

The background underlying the development of concentrated-milk 
plants and plants for “the manufacture of dried mijlk are quite dissimilar. 
Whereas, dried milk dates back to the days of Marco Polo and the Tartars, 
concentrated milk is comparatively recent. Gail Borden is given credit for 
being the first person to manufacture condensed milk successfully. The idea 
for the spray method of drying milk was originated by Percy in New York about 
twenty-five years later, in 1872. Preserving milk by sterilization was , 
patented by Meyeberg about this same time. 

Concentrated and dried milks have gradually been improved since their 
introduction on a commercial basis. Although, the amount of milk thus pro- 
cessed may seem small, actually more milk is canned than any other single 
food product. When science has learned how to overcome the many problems 
which face the processors of concentrated and dried milk, the market milk 
industry is going to be radically changed. 

In this assignment you will have an opportunity to familiarize your- 
self with the processes and problems involved in the manufacture of concen- 
trated and dried milk. 

Assignment: 

1. Read the reference listed below. 

2. (a) Make a pencil drawing or sketch of a condensing pan 

which will enable you to show its operation. (This may 
be a drawing of the condensing pan used in the plant 
where you are employed.) Label the main parts of the 
washer on your drawing. 

(b) Write a paper describing how the condensing pan operates 
and the procedure involved in its use. 

3. Answer the questions and hand them in with item 2 by 



Reference: 

A. Herrington, Milk and Milk Processing , pp. 248-269. 
Questions : 



True-False 

Directions : The following statements are either true or false. If the 

statement is true, draw a circle around the letter "T u . If it is false, 
draw a circle around the letter H F n . 

T F 1. Milk can be dried at alower temperature when a vacuum chamber 
is used in connection with the drum process. 

T F 2. The storage temperature for powdered milk must be within a 
certain range or else defects will occur in the product. 
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F 3. The vacuum chamber method is recommended over all other 
processes for producing dried milk that has a minimum of 
cooked .flavor. 

F 4. After milk has b8en dried s it is gu jund up and sifted before 
being packed. 

F 5. Approximately three times as much powdered whole milk is sold 
each year as powdered skim milk. 

F 6. The pasteurization of condensed milk takes place in the con- 
densing pans. 

F 7. It is recommended that evaporated milk always be homogenized. 

F 8. Most sweetened condensed milk is homogenized. 

F 9. Oxidized flavors are the most common defects that occur in 

the manufacture of powdered milk. 

F 10. Roll milk powders are less apt to develop rancid flavors than 
powdered milk made by the spray process. 

F 11. Dried milk is said to be hygroscopic because it absorbs 
moisture from the air. 

F 12. The condensing process is used in the manufacture of 
evaporated milk. 

F 13. Precondensing allows greater economics to be achieved in 
the manufacture of powdered milk. 

F 14. Most powdered milk is processed by the spray method. 

F 15. Rapid crystallization favors the formation of larger 
lactose crystal- than those formed at slower rates. 

F 16, The preheating temperature recommended for milk that is to 
be condensed is about 143 degrees Fahrenheit. 

F 17. Bacteria spoilage cannot take place in food that has been 
properly dried. 

F 18. In the manufacture of sweetened condensed milk, approximately 
20 pounds of sugar is needed for each 100 pounds of whole milk. 

F 19. Most of the concentrated milk sold is condensed. 

F 20. The per capita consumption of canned milk is greater than 
that for any other canned food. 

F 21. Drying is one of the oldest methods used for preserving foods. 
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22. Small powdered milk granules are more readily soluble in 
water than large granules. 

23. As the fo rev/ arming temperature for evaporated milk is increased; 
the product becomes more viscous. 

24. Concentrated milk must be sold in sealed cans if it is to be 
used for human consumption. 

25. After the can has been opened; evaporated mil k must be given 
the same protection as pasteurized milk. 

26. After evaporated milk is sterilized; it is packed in the cans. 

27. The chance for evaporated milk coagulating is greatest during 
the forewarming process. 

28. Dried skim milk is used primarily as a feed for animals and 
poultry. 

29. Evaporated milk must be cooled rapidly after sterilization 
to prevent the formation of excessive large lactose crystals. 

30. The term seeding is used in reference to the process for 
preventing the formation of excessively large lactose crystals. 

31. Federal standards require that at least 38 per cent sugar be 
added to sweetened condensed milk. 

32. Dried milk manufactured by the drum process is more soluble 
than that made by the spray method. 

33. In the roll process, milk is dried by a blast of hot air. 

34* Concentrated and dried milk are this country* s chief dairy 
exports. 

35. The tendency for condensed milk to thicken increases if sugar 
is added before forewarming. 

36. Most of the sweetened condensed milk is made from whole milk. 



Completion 

Directions: Fill the blank(s) in each statement with the word(s) required 
to complete the sentence correctly. 

1. Disodium phosphate or sodium citrate is frequently used to 

e vaporated milk. 

2. Evaporated milk is sterilized at a temperature of approximately 

h undred arid forty degrees Fahrenheit. 
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3. Evaporated milk is agitated during the sterilization process to 

break down any milk that may 

4. Oiling off* is apt to occur when reconstituting powdered milk that was 

manufactured from _ milk. 

5. When sugar is added to milk that is to be condensed, it should be added 

— — t he milk is preheated. 

6. Sweetened condensed milk will if it is not stored 

at sufficiently low temperature. 

7. Approximately 200 units of milk are required to produce 

units of condensed milk. 

8. Sucrose will prevent the growth of in milk if it i s 

added in sufficient quantities. ~ 

9. The federal standard for milk fat and milk solids is the same for 

evaporated milk and c ondensed mnv , 

10. Powdered milk manufactured from milk that was heated above 160 degrees 

Fahrenheit will have its _ r educed. 

11. Milk that is to be condensed must first have it s 

and tota l, c ontent standardized. 



Listing 

Directions : List the answers called for in the following statements. 
Select your answers carefully. 

1. The chief criticisms levied against the use of evaporated milk are: 

(D (a) 

2. The two general classes of concentrated milk are: 

0 ) ( 2 )_ ___ 

3. The advantages of preheating milk before it is condensed are: 

< x >— . (3) 

( 2 )__ 

i « i ■ ■ i , i 

4. The most common causes for evaporated milk coagulating are: 

(D (3) 



The advantages of using evaporated milk are: 



5. 



a). 

( 2 ). 

(3) . 

(4) . 



(5) . 

( 6 ) . 

(7). 



6, The criteria on which dried milk is graded are; 

(1) (4) 

(5) 



( 2 ). 

(3). 



7. The names of the various types of milk powder are: 



a). 

( 2 ). 

(3). 



(4) . 

(5) . 

( 6 ) . 



Matching 



Directions : In the right hand column appear the names of the various types 
of concentrated milk, and in the left hand column are listed ingredients 
that are peculiar to each type. Match each letter on the right with the 
appropriate phrases on the left. (Note: A letter may he us.ad more than 

once in completing the blanks.) 



1. At least 20 per cent m.s.n.f., 
but no sugar 

2. High in riboflavin content 

3. Contains 8.5 per cent milk 
fat and at least 28 per cent 
milk solids. 

4. Approximately 44 per cent 
sugar 

5. At least 7.9 per cent milk 
fat and at least 25.9 per 
cent milk solids 

6. Highly valued as a pig feed 

7. At least 24 per cent m.s.n 0 f . 



A. Sweetened condensed milk 



B. Sweetened condensed skim 
milk 

C . Unsweetened condensed 
milk 

D. Unsweetened condensed 
skim milk 

E. Semisolid buttermilk 



SECTION XIV 



RECORDS AND REFORTS 



Certain records are essential for any sound educational program* 
It is also important that a reporting system be developed which will keep 
local and state school officials appraised of program accomplishments* 



Records 



It is recommended that the following records be maintained in the 
department files: 

1* Employers rating of trainee progress. 

2. Weekly visitation reports. 

3. Placement record of former students » 

4. Student information sheets. 

5. Individual trainee earnings and hours worked while 
enrolled in the program. See page 64. 

6. Individual training plans. 

7. Student record books that are completed. See page 64. 

8. Evaluation forms found in Section XIII. 

Reports 

The following reports are required by the State Board for 
Vocational Education. 

1. Annual employment report of students. 

2. Form 2 - (request for approval of H.S. program) 

3. Form 3 - Request for approval of out of school program. 

4. Form 4 - Completion report for out of school programs 



5. Annual statistical and reimbursement claim., 

6. Course outline for each course to be taught. 

7. Annual FFA Report. 

The forms for completing the above reports are available upon request 
from the State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 53.0 State Office Building 
Denver, Colorado. 

The following reports should be filed with the local school 
administrator. 

1. Weekly report of student visitations. 

2. Copies of all reports to the State office. 



Other Reports 

All students receiving training in the Agricultural Occupations pro- 
gram are regularly enrolled students in high school, consequently all 
records or reports required by the school or department for any student 
must be maintained (class roles, attendance, grade sheets, enrollment 
cards, registers, etc.). 

Minutes of the meetings of the Advisory Council should also be kept 
on file for reference. 



Example of a Reoord Book to be Kept by Trainees Enrolled in Agricultural 
Occupations Training. 



Trainee 




School 




Dairy Processing 




Brown 5 s Dairy 




Agricultural Occupation 




Training Center 




John L, Brown 


„ rij j. * 
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-r t t n m • 





! 



HOURS: Hon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

In School 8:30-2:30 8: 30-2:30 8 :30-2:30 8:30-2: 30 8:30-2:30 



Sat. 

xcx. 



d 



* 



Training 3:00-5: 30 3:00 -4:3 0 3:00-5: 30 3:00 r 5j3j0 3_:00-5:30 
Center 



\'r\r 

j * 



Beginning Wages: Q „95 per hour. 



I'M RECORD OF HOURS EMPLOYED /J1D EARIOTGS 



WEEK 

and 

Hon.Bate 


J Hours 
Em- 
ployed 


Rate! Total 
perj Wages 
Hourj 


WEEK 

and 

lion. Date 


Hours 

Em- 

ployed 


fRate 

per 

Hour 


j Total 
Wages 


1 WEEK 
and 

Hpn.Dr.bc 


{Hours 

ElJlr- 

! Ployed 


Rate 

per 

Hour 


Total 

Wages 


19 S 4 

7-6 1 


4 


• 

. 95 I 3.80 


1.1-9 19 


15 


1.05 


15.75 


1 

! 3-15 37 


15 


1.25 , 


18.75 


7-13 2 


12 


•95jli,40 


11-16 20 


14 


1.05 


19.70 


3-22 38 


15 


1.25 


18.75 


7-20 3 


15 


| . 95 ) 14.25 ; 


11-23 21 


24 


1,05 


25.20 


3-29-39 


16 


1.25 


20.00 

T8?75 

SIX 5 O 


7-27 4 


15 


I .95"j U. 25 | 


[ 11-30 22 


15 


1,05 


1. v .75 


4- 5 40 


15 1 


1.25 1 


8-3 5 


17 , 


| .95|I57l5 | 


1 12-7 23' 


1 12 


pTOT 


jI2T50 


4~l2 41 


1(5 




8-10 6 


18 ! 


j .95117.10 


12-34 24 


15 


1.05 


15.75 


! 4-19 42 


14 , 


1.25 1 


! 17.50 


8-17 7 


15 i 
1 


1 .95 

r:95 


1 14.25 


12-21 25 


30 , 


115 


34.50 


13-26443 


irl 


11.25 1 


! 18.75 


8-24 8 j 


a~ | 


119795 ] 


I rosnJBT 1 


^5 : 


tut] 


28.75" 
- 1 


543 " -44 


— 


T3o | 


1 11770 


8-31 9 


17 


.95 


j 16.15 ] 


11965 1 

1 1-3 27 


15 


115 j 


i 17.25| 


5-10 45 


15 


1.30 ] 


19.50 

"l9.50 


9-7 10 


12 


c95 


jll.40 | 


1-11 28" 


±4 j 


115 j 16.10] 


' 5-17 46 


15 


1.’30 


9-14 11 


15 i 


! .95 


14.25 i 


1-18 ' 29" 


0 


1 


- 1 


5-29 47 


25 


1.30 


32.50 


9-21 12 


13 


.95 


12.35 | 


1-25 ” 30* 


5 


115 


5.75 i 


5-31 48 


18 


1.30 j 23.46 


9-28 13 




1.05 


15.75 i 


2-1 31 


10 


115 


H. 50 ! 6-7 49 


10 


1.30 1 13.00 


10-5 14 


14 


1.05 


12.70 j 


2-8 32 


15 


115 , 


17.251 6^14 50 


0 


- 1 - 


10-12 15 


15 |1.05 


15t75 12-15 33 


13 


1.15 


14.95 j 


6-21 51 


19 


1.30 


24.70 


10-19 16 


9 11 . 05 1 


9-45 ! 


2- 22 34 


i6 


1.151 


18.40 


6-28 52' 


5 i 


1.30 


"7780 


10-26 17 


10 11.05 i 


10.50 


3-1 35 


13 


1151 


14.95 










11-2 18 


22 jl, 05123.10 | 


3-3 36 1 15 1 


1.15 ! 17.25! TOTAL 


'742 : 


XXX 


528705 



Note: This form should be at bached to the student's copy of the training plan and 

should be filled out at the end of each week. 




SECTION XV 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

All sound educational programs should be evaluated at periodic 
intervals. This will help determine whether the objectives of the program 
are being met and thereby serve as a basis for making needed adjustments 
in the program. 

The following forms are suggested as guides to help the teacher- 
coordinator evaluate the agricultural occupations program. The specific 
use for the different evaluations is listed on each form. 



VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 
EMPLOYER APPRAISAL 






USE: 



An appraisal of the agricultural occupations program is to be completed 
by the employer after providing an approved Training Center and 
training one or more students. This information is to provide a basis for 
improvement of the total program. 



Date 



Firm 



Employer, 



Name of Student Trainee 



Length of training period given trainee. 



(months) 

1* Rate the agricultural occupations program, based on your own 
association with it. Outstandin g Goo d Average 



Poor 



2. What do you believe to be the greatest strength of the agricultural 
occupations training program? 



3. VIhat do you believe to be the greatest weakness of the agricultural 
occupations training program? 



4« Rate the total performance of your trainee in comparison with other 
beginning workers. 

Above averag e Average ________ Below averag e . 



5. Did you have sufficient school cooperation? Yes 



No 



6. Did you have sufficient contact with the teacher— coordinator? Yes, 



No 



7. Do you feel the agricultural occupations program should remain a part 
of the school program? Yes, No 



8. Do you plan to continue to participate in the agricultural occupations 
program? Yes No • 



9. Has this program provided the experience you desire of an employable 
person? Yes No . 



10. Has the trainee received sufficient training to be hired full time by 
your firm if an opening existed? Yes No „ . 



11. For what level of employment is this trainee now competent to become 
engaged? — — - 



$ 



•• % 



t 



* 






(Job title or description) 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 



STUDENT APPRAISAL 



USE: To be completed by the agricultural occupations student upon completion 
of the course as a means to measure the success of the total program 
and make needed adjustments. 



Your name 



Age 



Sex 



Grade 



Date 



X. List the firm and occupation in which you received on^the-job training. 
Wnnift nf Firm Occupation Months of Service 



6 , 

7 , 



8 . 

9 . 



10 , 



a. 



b. 



d. 



What are your plans for next year? (check one) 

a. High School d. Employment 

b. Trade School e. Formin g 

c. College f. Others (list). 



How valuable was the on— the— job training to you as part of the program? 
Very valuable __________ Some value _________ Little value « How could it be 

improved? _ — — — — — 



How valuable was your related school instruction to the work you did? 
Very valuable________ Some value ________ Little value How could it be 

improved ? 



How important was the opportunity to earn money while you were still in 
school? Very important ________ Some importance ________ Not important « 



How could the on-the-job training have been made more valuable to you? 



What topics covered in your school related instructional program helped you 
the most? 



What regu lar school subjects were of most benefit to you? 



Did you receive enough assistance from the agricultural occupations teacher- 
coordinator? Yes No . How could he have helped more? 



Did you receive enough assistance from your on- the— job employer- instructor? 
Yes * No . How could he have helped more? 
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11* How could your other teachers at school have helped you prepare for the 
job or jobs in which you were employed? 



12. Would you havo continued high school without participating in this program? 

Yes Probably Probably not No • 

13. What type students would you recommend this type program for? 

All students Undoc idod students 

College bound Possible drop outs 

Non-college bound Others (list) 

14. How would you recommend that studonts be selected for this program? 



15. What changes would you make in the overall agricultural occupations program? 



16 . 



List some ways the agricultural occupations training program has benefits;, 
you to date. 



a. 



c. 

d„ 



f. 

17. In what ways do you feel that agricultural occupations training program 
may help you in the future? 

a. 

b. 




e. 



f. 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 
FORMER GRADUATE APPRAISAL 



USE: To be administered by the school to former students at periodic 

intervals to help determine needed adjustments in present programs 
and evaluate the success of past programs. 



Name 



Date 



1. List the occupations in which you received training during your participation 
in the agricultural occupations program. 



Name of Occupation 



Name of Firm 



Duration of (on-the-job instruct io:ii 
instruction - months) 



2. List the jobs you have held since graduation from high school. (Include 
months of military service and unemployment if applicable) 

Job Title Name of Firm Length of time (months) 



3. Did agricultural occupational training help you to obtain or advance in any 
of the areas listed below? Yes No __ _____ If y Q s> check those that apply. 




4 . 



( ) a full-time job 
( ) a part-time job 
( ) a military service rating 
( ) further education 
( ) other occupations (specify) _ 



Did your agricultural occupations training help you in any of 

the educational advancements listed below. If yes> check those that apply. 



( ) high school 

i ) trade school 
) Junior college 
) Four-year college 
) Other (specify) 





5. Please rate your agricultural occupations on-the-job training experience: 



a. Employer supervision (foreman, 
etc.) 

b. Help received from on-the- 
job training. 

c. Help received from other 
employees . 

d. Variety of job experiences. 

e. Opportunity for advancement. 

f . Wages paid you 

g. Working conditions 











'[ 










| 










l 

1 

1 










k 

1 










\ 








' 1 


L 21 




■ HIM 4 


“""““"I 


1 5 



6. Please rate your in-school instruction for agricultural occpuations as 
to its value in preparing you for your work experience: 



Excellent Very Good Good Fair Poor 



a. Value of textbook work to job 

b. Value of coordinator’s 
counseling 

c. Value of other teachers 
counseling 

d. Value of films 

e. Value of field trips 

f. Value of guest speakers 

g. Value of resource material 
studied 









1 


1 — i 










1 

1 


















^ j 


i 








' 1 


1 f 










i 

i 






i 

! 


[ 


j 
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7. Did on the job training interfere with other school activities? Yes Ho 



If yes, chock those that apply. 
( ) Athletics 
( ) Music 
( ) Dramatics 
( ) FFA 

( ) Other 



9 












% 



I 



1 






i 



i 



$ 



8. Would you recommend this type of agricultural occupations training to others? 
Yes No No opinion 



is 






9. Are you now employed in the occupation for which you were trained? Yes JJc 

If "No’’, give your main reason for changing occupations, (check only one) 

( ) No job available in my occupational field. 

( ) Developed new interest. 

( ) Disliked job. 

( ) Made advancement to other levels. 

( ) Nover .intended to work in my agric-relatod occupation. 

( ) Earned more money elsewhere. 

( ) Other 3'oason (explain) 



10. 



Please write any comments which you feel would help improve the agricultural 
occupations training progam as you experienced it i , 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 






§ 

'a 



CONFIDENTIAL APPRAISAL OF TRAINING CENTERS 







USE: To be filled out by the teacher- coordinator of the agricultural occupations 

program at the end of the training period. It is to be kept as a completely ) 
confidential record. This information may be used in the selection of \ 

future training centers. : i 

Name of Employer Evaluator 



Address 



Date 



Activity Scale 



Scale 



Activity . Excellent 1 Good 


Fair l Poor 


; 






1. Interest of the employer in the program j 








2. Willingness to cooperate with advisory i 








council. 1 

1. Reaper. tab 51 ity and responsibility of the 1 __ 








employer. j 

L. Qualitv of on-the-.iob instruction. \ 








5. Competency of the employee s. j 








6. Reputation of firm. j 








7. Regularity of employment. j 








8. Variety of work experiences available j 








to student trainee. j 

9. Volume of business. | 








10. Wage paid to trainee. j 








11. Opportunity for advancement. 1 








12. Company policies concerning employment 1 








of students . j 

11. Standards of workmanship to be met. j 








1 L. Degree of specialization reauired. ! 








15. Employer- employee relationship existing. 1 








16. Opportunity for permanent employment , j 








17. Assistance given in the selection of j 

nunlified students. ! 








18. Employer supervision (foreman, etc.). | . _ 








19- Employer-customer relationship. \ _ 








90. Prmndes approved occupation. I 








21 . Distance of training center from school. ! 








22 Ear* 51 5 +.5 as. enuioment and methods. I 








23. Moral climate j 





i 





24, Number of training hours provided 

25 • Adeq ua cy of training period to make trainee employable (Explain). 






n 



r 



S' 



i 
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APPENDIX A. - SUMMARY 01 COLORADO CHILD LABOR LAW OF 1963 



MINIMUM AGE REQUIREMENTS 

1. 1 A Years 

No minor under 14 years of age may be employed except in occupations 
provided for those 12 years of age or older; and except as provided 
under "exempt ions. u 

Permissible occupations at age 12 

1. Agricultural work 

2. Sale and delivery of newspapers and periodicals; 
or the delivery of handbills; advertising; and the 
sale and delivery of articles of merchancise 

3. Shoeshining 

4. Babysitting 

5. Gardening, care of lawns and cleaning of walks 

2. 16 Years 

No minor under 16 years of age shall be employed on school days 
during school hours, unless excused from attendance at school 
pursuant to law. 

Prohibited occupations for minors under 16 years of age 
(except in agricultural work on a farm or ranch) 

1. Any occupation in manufacturing 

2. Operation of any steam boiler 

3* Operation of any hazardous power driven machinery 
4. Work involving risk of falling from any elevated place 
5« Any occupation in a place where intoxicating beverages 
are served 

3. 18 Years 



No minor under 18 years of age shall be employed in the following 
occupations except as engaged in agricultural work on a farm or ranch 

or unless the employment is incidental to a program of apprentice 
training • 



1. Manufacturing, transporting, or storying of explosives 

2. Mining, logging, oil drilling, or quarrying 

3. Any work involving exposure to radioactive substances or 
ionizing radiation, or to dangerous or poisonous acids* 
dyes, or gases 

4. Operation of the following power-driven machinery: Wood- 
working machines, hoisting apparatus, freight and 
passenger elevators, metal forming machines, punching or 
shearing machines, bakery machines, paper products 
machines, shears, and automatic pinsetting machines 
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5. Slaughter of cattle and other farm animals, and rendering 
and packing of meat 

6. Work directly involved in the manufacture of brick or 
other clay construction products or of silica refractory 
products 

7. Wrecking or demolition 

8. Roofing 

4. HOURS OF WORK 

Under 16 Years 



Not after 9:30 P.M. - Not before 5:00 A.M. 

Not more than 4 hours on a school day unless excused from 
attendance at school pursuant to law 
(These provisions do not apply to babysitters) 

Under 18 Years 



Not more than 8 hours in a 20 hour period 
Not more than 4 & hours in any week 

Not more than 6 consecutive days except in seasonal employment 

5. EXEMPTIONS 

Except for employment in occupations prohibited, the provisions of 
the Act do not apply to the following: 

1. School work or supervised educational activities 

2. Home chores and tasks undertaken as a contribution 

to the community 

3. Work done for a parent or guardian, except where the 

parent or guardian receives any payment therefor 

4. Newsboys and newspaper carriers 

Any minor employed as an actor, model, or performer is not 
subject to the 14 year minimum age and may work until 10:00 P.M. 
if the next day is not a school day. If employed in the state 
for less than 15 days in any 12 month period, such minor shall 
be exempt from the entire Act except for prohibited occupations. 

6. AGS CERTIFICATE 



The employer may require a minor to submit an Age Certificate as 
proof of age. Certificates may be secured from the district or 
county school superintendent or from the principal, superintendent, 
or headmaster of an independent or parochial school. The minor 
must present proof of age to the issuing officer and must sign the 
Certificate in his presence. 
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The employer shall keep an Age Certificate received by him on file 
for the duration of the miners employment. It shall be available 
for inspection by an agent of the Industrial Commission and shall be 
returned to the minor at the termination of his employment. 

7. WORK PERMIT 

Required for minors 14 and 15 years of age who wish to work on school 
days during schools hours. Permits are issued by the district school 
super* ntendent or by a person designated by the board of education, 
and only under certain conditions as prescribed by law. The minor 
apfl the parent or guardian must sign the permit in the presence of 
the issuing officer. 

% 

Upon termination of the employment the employer must return the Work 
Permit to the issuing officer with a notation showing the date of 
termination and the reason therefor. 



MINORS UNDER 18 years of age are subject to all Orders issued under 
the Colorado Minimum Wage and Labor Law for Women and Minors. They may also 
be subject to the Child Labor provisions of the Pair Labor Standards Act ^ 
(Federal Wage & Hour Law) • Information about the Fedor al Law can be obtained 

by writing: 



«. S. Dejv/tment of Labor — 311 Equitable Building, Denver 2, Colorado 



Address inquiries tos Industrial Commission of Colorado, State Capitol Annex, 

Denver, Colorado 80302 



APPENDIX B 



U. S. FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 



Some of the occupations which these students will pursue will be 
those occupations that come under the U. S. Fair Labor Standards Act. It 
ShCllLd bw ietwi^smivCi without dcubt if an^^ occupation* chose** fcy the 

student is affected by this act. This should be done in order that no 
student, school or employer violates any of the provisions of this act, 
either willfully or unintentional. The following material deals with the 
provisions of the act as it relates to the employment of students in 
agricultural occupations. 



1. Hours 



The number of hours at work and in school shall not exceed 40 hours 
per week. When school is not in session on any school day, the student- 
learner may work a number of hours in addition to the weekly hours of employ- 
ment training. Provided, however, that the total hours worked shall not 
exceed 8 hours on any such day. A notation should be made in the employer* s 
records to the effect that school not being in session was the reason addi- 
tional hours were worked on such a day. 

During the school term when school is not in session for the entire 
week, the student-learner may work at his employment training a number of 
hours in the week in addition to those authorized. Provided, hew ever, that 
the total hours shall not exceed 40 hours in any such week. A notation should 
be made in the employers records to the effect that school not being in session 
was the reason additional hours were worked in such week. 



2. Wages 



Students may be paid at a lower rate than the minimum set by law. This 
can be done only by making application for a student-learner certificate and 
receiving approval. This application shall be filed by the employer with the 
authorized representative of the Administrator at the appropriate Regional 
or Territorial Office of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 

United States Department of Labor. The regional office is located at 911 
Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64106. 

This certificate allows the employer to pay the student-learner at a 
wage rate per hour of 75 per cent of the minimum wage. It is suggested that 
a progressive wage schedule be proposed. If this is done the starting rate 
must not be less than 75 per cent of the minimum wage. 

If the occupation in which the student is employed is not covered by 
the minimum wage 1 w, the appropriate wage shall be determined by the employer 
and the advisory ct mittee. 
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INFORMATION GUIDE AND INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR COMPLETING APPLICATION FOR STUDENT-T .EARNER CERTIFICATES 



Under regulations established pursuant to both the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act and the Walsh- Healey Public Contracts Act student— learners nay be 
employed at wages below the minimum wages established under those acts in 
accordance with certificates issued by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the U. S. Department of Labor. The employment of student- 
learners at special minimum wages is subject to Regulations, part 520, 
issued under authority of section 14 of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Section 
50-201.1102 of the general regulations under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act recognizes the standards and procedures of Regulations, part 520, as 
applicable to the issuance of certificates permitting employment of student- 
learners at special minimum wages in the performance of Government contracts. 



1. Coverage 

The Fair Labor Standards Act applies to employees (including student- 
learners) engaged in interstate commerce or in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce, including any closely related process or occupation 
directly essential to such production, unless specifically exempt by some 
provision of the act. The act also applies to employees (including student- 
learners) who are not themselves engaged in or producing goods for commerce 
but who are employed in certain large enterprises engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce. Popularly known as the Federal Wage 
and Hour Law, this act establishes minimum wage, child-labor, and maximum 
hours and overtime standards for employment subject to its provisions. 

The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act applies in general to all 
contracts entered into by the Government for the manufacture or furnishing of 
materials, supplies, articles or equipment in any amount in excess of 
010,000. This act requires the payment to employees engaged in the perfor- 
mance of;. such contracts of not less than the m inimum wage determined by the 
Secretary of Labor to be prevailing for the industry. In addition, the Public 
Contracts Act contains special provisions for safety and health standards, 
restrictions against the use of child labor and convict labor, and special 
provisions for the payment of overtime for work subject to the act. 

Special situations which may arise under thses two acts are explained 
in sub-section K. The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions will 
make available upon request bulletins on the coverage of these acts. If in 
doubt as to whether either or both of these acts apply to a particular type 
of employment, a letter setting forth the facts of your situation should be 
sent to the regional office of these Divisions which serves your area. 
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2. Who Is A Student-Learner 



As defined in the regulation, a student-learner is a student who is 
receiving instruction in an accredited school, college or university, and who 
is employed on a part-time basis pursuant to a bona fide vocational training 
program administered by his school. A bona fide vocational trai n i n g program 
is one authorized and approved by a State Board of Vocational Education or 
other recognized educational body. Such programs must provide for part-time 
employment training supplemented by and intergrated with a definitely 
organized plan of instruction designed to teach technical knowledge and related 
industr ial information which is given as a regular part of- the student- 
learner *s course of study in the educational institution he attends. Such 
programs may be in retail and service occupations as well as in trade and 
industrial skills. 



3. Who May File 

Whenever it is believed necessary in order to prevent curtailment of 
employment opportunities, application may be made for a certificate authoriz- 
ing an employer to pay student-learners spec ial minimum wages below the 
applicable statutory (or wage order) minimum wage under the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act or below a minimum wage determination under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act. A separate application on official forms furnished for the 
purpose must be filed by the employer for each such student-learner. Par£ s 
of this application are best completed by a school official, other parts by 
the employer. The appropriate school official, the employer, and ike 
student-learner must sign the application. Before a certificate can be 
issued, the conditions specified in section 520.5 of the regula ion mus e 
met. (See sub-section II for these conditions) 



4. Where To File 

Applications must be made on official forms supplied by the Divisions. 
The original of the completed application must be filed with the regional 
office of these Divisions serving your area. The regional office serving 
Colorado is: 



U. S. Department of Labor 
W.H.P.C. Division 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 

A copy must be retained in the employer^ files. Additional copies may be 
made available to school officials and to the student— learner. 



5. When to File 

Applications should be filed 15 to 30 days in advance of the date 
the student-learner begins his employment so that the Divisions can take 
action on the application before employment begins. Certificates Cannot Be 
Issued Retroactively . 



When the student’s employment opportunity might be lost by delay 
in obtaining a certificate, section 520.6 (c) (2) of the regulation establishes 
a procedure for a temporary authorization. A description of this procedure 
appears at the top of the face of the application. 



6. Age and Proof of Age 

Minors under 16 years of age are not eligible for student-learner 
certificates. Furthermore, in occupations declared to the hazardous by the 
Secretary of Labor, the student-learner must be at least 18 years of age. 
(Hazardous Occupations Orders Nos. 5* 8, 10, 12, 14* 16, and 17, permit 
student-learner employment at 16 and 17 years of age under certain specified 
conditions.) For information concerning child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, see Child-Labor Bulletin No. 101. 

For employment subject to the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, male 
employees must be at least 16 years old and female employees must be at least 
18 years old. 

In addition to entering the student-learner’s birth date in item 3* 
of the application, the employer should obtain and keep on file an employment 
or age certificate showing the student-learner to be at least the minimum age 
for the occupation in which he is employed. In 45 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico, State employment and age certificates are accepted 
as proof of age under the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. (Such certificates also provide assurance that the employment is in 
compliance with the requirements of the State child-labor law.) In four 
States, Idaho, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas, where state age and 
employment certificates are not available. Federal certificates of age may be 
obtained within the State from the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 
Special arrangements have been made in Guam and Alaska. For information con- 
cerning proof of age in these areas consult the nearest office of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division. 



7. Period of Employment Training at Special Minimum Wages 

A certificate may be issued only for that portion of the employment 
training period for which special minimum wages below the minimum wages under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act or the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act are 
necessary. This period may not exceed the length of one school year unless a 
longer period is found to be justified by extraordinary circumstances which 
must be explained in detail at the time of application. No certificate shall 
authorize employment training beyond the date of graduation of the student- 
learner. 

Employment training at special minimum wage rates during the summer 
vacation period will not generally be authorized. However, in exceptional 
cases summer employment training may be authorized when it is an integral 
part of the vocational training program. Requests for summer vacation employ- 
ment must be accompanied by a statement explaining the extraordinary circum- 
stances justifying this employment, including the number of. 1 hours per week 
for which special minimum wages are requested. 
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In item 16 of the application, show only the number of weeks of 
employment during which special minimum wages will be paid. The beginning 

and ending dates of employment shown 5*n items 8 and 9 should coincide with 
this period. 



8* Hours of Work and School Instruction 

The term "hours of school instruction" applies to all hours spent by 
the student-learner in actual classes of school instruction and does not 
include school hours spent in study hall, homeroom, and activity periods for 
which no academic credit is given. 

The combined hours of school instruction and employment training 
authorized under a certificate may not exceed 40 hours a week unless justified 
by extraordinary circumstances. Such extraordinary circumstances must be 
explained in detail in a statement submitted with the application. Hours at 
special minimum wages in addition to those authorized on a certificate may be 
worked provided that the total hours worked do not exceed: 

(a) 8 hours on any school day when school is not in session; 

(b) 40 hours in any week during the school term when school is 
not in session for the entire week. 

The employer shall note in his records the number of such additional hours 
and that they were worked because school was not in session. (See Section 
II Hours). A Student-Learner Uav Not Be employed In Any Week At Special 

Minimum W age Rates For Hours In Addition To Those Authorize d In The Paragraph 
Above. “ " — * 



In item 17 of the application, show only those hours of employment 
during a week for which you intend to pay wages below the applicable minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act or below the wage determination 
minimum applicable under the Public Contracts Act. 



9. Wages Hates 

The hourly wage rate shall be not less than 75 per cent of the appli- 
cable statutory minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act. It is 
suggested that consideration be given to the payment of a progressive wage 
schedule, particularly if a full school year of employment training at 
special mini mum wages is requested. If a progressive wage schedule is 
proposed, the special minimum starting rate must be not less than 75 per 
cent of the applicable statutory minimum. In item 18, show only those wages 
which are below the applicable minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. (This paragraph also applies to work subject to Public Contracts Act 
wage determinations.) See Sub-section 11. 



APPENDIX C. - STUDENT-LEARNER CERTIFICATES 



1. Certificates 



The original copy of the student-learner certificate will he mailed 
directly to the employer. Two copies will be mailed to the appropriate 
school official, one to be retained for his records and the other to be pre- 
sented to the student-learner . Applxca.t xons IJhxc h Do No t Contc.xn All Req uested 
Information May Be Returned For Completion Before Action Is Taken . Student- 
learner certificates can be issued with a minimum of delay where the applica- 
tion provides the details requested. For additional information or application 
forms, communicate with the regional office of these Divisions which serves 
your area. 



. Special Situations Under The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 

The general provisions of this act are explained in the introduction 
to this guide. The general regulations under the Public Contracts Act permit 
the employment of student-learners at wages below prevailing minimum wage 
determinations made under this act in accordance with the same standards and 
procedures as are prescribed for their employment at wages below the minimum 
wage applicable under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The provisions of 
Regulations, part 520 and the instructions in this guide apply to student- 
learners employed in the performance of Government contracts subject to the 
Public Contracts Act. 

An employer who holds or who obtains a student-learner certificate 
issued in order to prevent curtailment of opportunities for employment under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act may employ the named student-learner in the 
performance of a Government contract subject to the Public Contracts Act at 
the authorized special minimum wage and in accordance with the terms specified 
in that certificate. 

An employer may not need a student-learner certificate in order to 
prevent the curtailment of employment opportunities under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act or his employees may not be subject to that act. In either 
case, an employer performing a Government contract subject to a minimum wage 
determination under the Public Contracts Act may, upon proper application be 
issued a certificate authorizing a special minimum wage rate not lees than 
75 per cent of the minimum wage determination applicable to the contract 
being performed. Employment under such certificates is subject to the 
standards and procedures of Regulations, part 520. 



3. Compliance 

Certificates may not be issued if there are serious outstanding viola- 
tions of a student-learner certificate previously issued to the employer or 
if there are serious violations of other provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act by the employer which provide reasonable grounds to conclude that the 
terms of the certificate would not be complied with, if issued. Moreover, no 
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certificate permitting a wage lower than the statutory minimum under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act or a Public Contracts Act minimum wage determination will 
excuse non-compliance with the child-labor, overtime, or other provisions of 
these acts or the regulations issued thereunder, 

A certificat may be withdrawn if it is no longer necessary to prevent 
ci^ailment of opportunities for employment or if the employer fails to comply 
With the limitations in the certificate or otherwise violates the act. 



4 * Cond it ions Jjpver ning Issuance of Special Student-Learner Certificates 

The following conditions must be satisfied before a special certificate 
may be issued authorizing the employment of a student-learner at subminimum 
wages: 

(a) Any training program under which the student-learner will 
be employed must be a bona fide vocational training program; 

(b) The employment of the student-learner at subminimum wages 
authorized by the special certificate must be necessary to 
prevent curtailment of opportunities for employment ; 

(c) The student-learner must be at least 16 years of age (or 
older as may be required pursuant to paragraph (d) of this 
sub-section) ; 

(d) The student-learner must be at least 18 years of age if he 
is to be employed in any activity prohibited by virtue of 
a hazardous occupation order of the Secretary of Labor; 

(See Hazardous Occupations) 5 

(e) The occupation for which the student-learner is receiving 
preparatory training must require a sufficient degree of 
skill tc necessitate a substantial learning period; 

(f) The training must not be for the purpose of acquiring 

manual dexterity and high production speed in repetitive 
operations; 

(g) The employment of a student— learner must not have the 
effect of displacing a worker employed in the establishment; 

(h) The employment of the student-learners at subminimum wages 

must not tend to impair or depress the wage rates or working 

standards established for experienced workers for work of a 
like or comparable character; 

(i) The occupational needs of the community or industry warrant 
line training of student— learners; 
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There are no serious outstanding violations of the provisions 
of a student-learner certificate previously issued to the 
employer, or serious violations of any other provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, by the employer 
which provide reasonable grounds to conclude that the terms 
of the certificate would not be complied with, if issued; 

The issuance of such a certificate would not tend to prevent 
the development of apprenticeship in accordance with the regu- 
lations applicable thereto or would not impair established 
apprenticeship standards in the occupation or industry involved 



(1) The number of student-learners to be employed in one establish- 
ment must not be more than a small proportion of its working 
force; 



(m) The special minimum wage rate shall be not less than 75 per 
cent of the applicable minimum under section 6 of the Act; 

(n) Wo special student-learner certificate may be issued 
retroactively. 



5.. Employment Records To Be Kept 

In addition to any other records required under the record-keeping 
regulations, the employer shall keep the following records specifically 
relating to student-learners employed at subminimum wage rates: 

(a) Any worker employed as a student-learner shall be identified 

as such on the pay roll records, with each student- learner's 
occupation and rate of pay being shown; 

(b) The employer's coiy of the application, which is serving as 
a temporary authorization must be available at all times for 
inspection for a period of 3 years from the last date of em- 
ployment of the student-learner; 

(c) Notations should be made in the employer's records when 
additional hours are worked by reason of school not being 
in session. 



6» Duration of Certificates 

A special student-learner certificate may be issued for a period 
not to exceed the length of one school year unless a longer period is found 
to be justified by extraordinary circumstances. No certificate shall 
authorize employment training beyond the date of graduation. 
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APPENDIX D 



APPLICATION FOR STUDENT-LEARNER CERTIFICATE 



The following form is a sample of the application for a certificate 
to employ a student-learner. It has been filled in with the required 
information (a hypothetical case) . This should serve as a guide in the 
completion of the application under actual conditions. 
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APPLICATION FOR A CERTIFICATE TO EMPLOY A STUDENT-LEARNER 



The certification of the appropriate school official on the reverse side of 
this application shall consititute a temporary authorization for the employ- 
ment of the named student-learner at less than the statutory minimum wage 
applicable under Hazardous Occupations Orders of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, or at wages below the applicable Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act minimal wage determination, effective from the date this appli- 
cation is forwarded to the Divisions until a student— learner certificate is issued 
.cr denied by the Administrator or his authorized representative, provided the 
conditions specified in Section 520.6 (c)(2) of the Student— Learner Regulation 
(29 CFR 520) are satisfied. 

PLEASE READ CAREFULLY THE INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS FORM 

PRINT OR TYPE ALL ANSWERS 



1. Name and address of establishment 
making application: 

3 ho w n 5 m u * / 

Ahy'f'ovs??, A v kg~~>i5 <^5 


3„ Name and address of student-learner: 

4 } 0 - 7 ? » / e 5 >■?-> / 

/po t!t €- oL 

A'piy’t~ cs w 77 A 

Date of Birth: Tje. / 9 V $! 


2. Type of business and products manu- 
factured, sold, or services rendered: 

flu r< crW-Pf >1 

A/n \r$ 


4. Name and address of school in which 
student- learner is enrolled: 

/) ”>a y P® u/r/ hi / y A S c Ao 0 / 
y h~o h/y?. A y k. 7 > L ''-‘5 


INFORMATION ON SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


5. Number of weeks in school year 


3L 


11. Are Smith-Hughes Act or George- 
Barden Act funds used for this 
program? (Yes or No) 


ye-i 


6. Total hrs. of school instruc- 
tion per week 


3.S 


12. Was this program authorized by 
the State Board for Voc. Ed.? 


ye 5 


7. Number of hours directly re- 
lated to employment training 


s 


*13. If the answer to item 12 is n No n 
give the name of the recognized 
local educational body which has 
approved this vocational train- 
ing program: 

1 .... ■ — ■ 1 


8. Proposed beginning date of 

employment 




9. Proposed ending date of 

employment J 


/ 1 J j 


10, Proposed graduation date of 
stude nt-1 earner 


y 

\ n t,. l 


14, Outline the school instruction directly related to the employment training. 
(List courses, etc.) 

/• P > a P - 2 v. /- //S ico±^» L 

2 ., Sails Per -Khz ei~s C*» Pro / ^ 

/\/u r S er / -6 hnc z 7. A f h6 t A ^ * 

3, P^rj 'JctA/o '*1 y J,tr<ncJ - 5 (i 5 

P f-ts ry > y) 'j t**jF ^ t 77 7 

&c*c 

-5! + , JL / y /? /* yjs\ ha /- "c >tc/ 

J-t/ u 'rri i<J / A/ /Pe 9$ 



Form UH-205 (10/63) ATTACH SEPARATE PAGES IF NECESSARY 
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Information on employment training at special minimum wages: 



15. How is employment training j 
scheduled (weekly, alternate' 
weeks, etc.)? j 

l U e e. k, 1 y ! 


19. Title of Student-learner occupation: 
NulIt5 e r\j s-n 


20. Number of employees in this 
establishment 


7 


16. Number of weeks of employ- 
ment training at special 
minimum wage 


3 6 


21. Number of experienced employees 
in student-learner *s occupation 
shown in auestion 19 


JL 


17. Number of hours of employ- 
ment training, a week 


!£ 


22. Minimum hourly wage rate of 
experienced workers in 21 


His 


lb. Special minimum wage(s) to be paid 
student-learner (if a progressive 
wage scale is proposed, enter each 
rate and specify the periods during 
which it will be paid): 

*7-5* p%\r B /Jl Wec<s 

% j oS f>eir Mn.Seco> W /*> we.c<^ 

% / /£~ Peh Bh -T'Jytt'J A3 lsy/ee/<ri> 


23. Is an age or employment certi- 
ficate on file in this estab- 
lishment for this student- 
learner? (If not, see 
instructions) 




24. Is it anticipated that the 

student-learner will be employed 
in the performance of a Govern- 
ment contact subject to the Ualsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act? 


Ho 

j 



25. Outline training on-the-job (describe briefly the work process in which the 
student-learner will be trained and list the types of any machine used). 

h J-bee<, t sA U Pla.y)hrrj 5 eed **.*</ 

Jtlo PfayyP? j C* pol p d’/yicj a.7jd B^dclt ncj 

$L Pru r»iT 7 ^ ^ pu~'rtbcL'i>f~n</ Shock kt^u ip-y>\c^b 

3. (?<s» 'bholhrur/ ‘T->, 3 ec *?. ^ ^ fa h S/i if imeyf h * Sc\/ € 

£>15 e.<c.5 c.s ff^pa.ilri'rjcf B M<v» ~bit>uvjCf 

V AW* M /-/** W. Y^ e/ - 1/ +£oo«L &fi ,»c, 

S' Sc/ / anj s- +,!, z!e h /J /<*_yic/s<i A./>e &&•>!<)>) 

/? e <3 cc / a~ e ~»7 <2 73 A 5 



h 



26. Signature of student- learner: 

I have read the statements made above and ask that the requested certificate, 
authorizing my employment training at special minimum wages and under the 
conditions stated, be granted by the Administrator or his authorized 
representative . 



^222J^>U S^PLzJsJi. 

(signature of Student) (Date) 



27. Certification by school official : 

I certify that the student named 
herein will be receiving instruction 
at an accredited school and will be 
employed pursuant to a bona fide 
vocational training program, as . 
defined in section 520.2 of Student- 
Learner Regulations. 



(Signature of Scb 



tomah * » £Iz k *f 

(Signature of School Official)Date 
Title dp 



28. Certification by employer or authorized 
representative : 

I certify, in applying for this special 
certificate, that all the foregoing 
statements are, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, true and correct. 





'Atjurny 



S-1-LH 



(Signature of Employer or Rep.) Date 
Title 



APPENDIX E. 



HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 



(NOTE) (This section is taken from portions of Child Labor Bulletin 
No. 101 n A guide to Child Labor Provision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act”). 

The Fair Labor Standards Act Provides a minimum age of 18 years 
for any occupation which the Secretary of Labor n shall find and by order 
declare” to be deterimental to the health or well being of young workers 
or particularly hazardous for them. 

The 17 hazardous occupations orders now in effect apply in some 
cases on an industry basis, specifying the occupations in the industry that 
are not covered, and in some cases on an occupational basis irrespective 
of the industry in which found. Five of the hazardous occupations orders 
that have been issued (Orders Nos. 5> 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, and 17) contain 
exemptions for apprentices and student-learners when employed under the 
conditions set forth in the exemptions contained in the orders. The orders 
in effect do not apply to employment in agriculture. 



HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS ORDERS 



Those occupations declared to be particularly hazardous for minors 
between 16 and 18 years of age are included in the seventeen Hazardous 
Occupations Orders listed below: 



ORDER NO. 1 

MANUFACTURING OR STORAGE OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING EXPLOSIVES 

The following occupations in or about plants or establishments 
manufacturing or storing explosives or articles containing explosive * 
components: 

(1) All occupations in or about any plant or establishment (other 
than retail establishments or plants or establishments of the type described 
in sub paragraph 2 of this paragraph) manufacturing or storing explosives or 
articles containing explosive components except where the occupation is 
performed in a ” non-explosives area” as defined in sub paragraph (3) of 
this section. 

(2) The following occupations in or about any plant or establishment 
manufacturing or storing small-arms ammunition not exceeding .60 caliber in 
size, shotgun shells, or blasting caps when manufactured or stored in con- 
junction with the manufacture of small-arms ammunition: 
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(a) All occupations involved in the manufacturing, mixing, 
transporting, or handling of explosive compounds in the 
manufacture of small-arm ammunition and all other occupa- 
tions requiring the performance of any duties in the 
explosives area in which explosives compounds are manufac- 
tured or mixed. 

(b) All occupations involved in the manufacturing, transporting, 
or handling of primers and all other occupations requiring 
the performance of any duties in the same building in which 
primers are manufactured. 

(c) All occupations involved in the plate loading of cartridges 
and all other occupations requiring the performance of any 
duties in the same workroom in which rimf ire cartridges 
are primed. 

(d) All occupations involved in the plate loading of cartridges 
and in the operation of automatic loading machines. 

(e) All occupations involved in the loading, inspecting, packing, 
shipping and storing of blasting caps. 



Definitions 

The term "plant or establishment manufacturing or storing explosives 
or articles containing explosive components” means the land with all the 
buildings and other structures thereon used in connection with the manu- 
facturing or processing or storing of explosives or articles containing 
explosive components. 

The terms ’’explosives" and ’’articles containing explosive components’’ 
mean and includes ammunition, black powder, blasting caps, fireworks, high 
explosives, primers, smokeless powder, and all goods classified and defined 
as explosives by the Interstate Commerce Commission in regulations for the 
transportation of explosives and other dangerous substances by common carrier. 

(3) An area meeting all of the following criteria shall be 
deemed a ’’nonexplosives area’’. 

(a) None of the work performed in the area involves the 
handling or use of explosives; 

(b) The area is separated from the explosives area by 
a distance not less than that prescribed in the 
American Table of Distances for the protection of 
inhabited buildings; 
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(c) The area is separated from the explosives area by a 
fence or is otherwise located so that it constitutes 
a definite designated area; and 

(d) Satisfactory controls have been established to prevent 
employees under 18 years of age within the area from 
entering any area in or about the plant which does not 
meet criteria (a) through (c). 



ORDER NO. 2 

MOTOR-VEHICLE OCCUPATIONS 

The occupations of motor- vehicle driver and helper. 

Definitions 

The term ’’motor vehicle” shall mean any automobile, truck, truck- 
tractor, trailer, semitrailer, motorcycle, or si m i l ar vehicle propelled or 
drawn by mechanical power and designed for use as a means of transportation 
but shall not include any vehicle operated exclusively on rails. 

The term ’’driver” shall mean any individual who, in the course of 
his employment, drives a motor vehicle at any time. 

The term ’’helper” shall mean any individual, other than a driver, 
whose work includes riding on a motor vehicle for the purpose of assisting 
in transporting or delivering goods, but shall not apply to an individual 
riding in a passenger— type motor vehicle. 



ORDER HO. 3 



COAL-MINE OCCUPATIONS 

All occupations in or about any coal mine, except the occupation of 
slate or other refuse picking at a picking table or picking chute in a 
tipple or breaker and occupations requiring the performance of duties solely 
in offices or in repair or maintenance shops located in the surface part of 
any coal-mining plant. 



Definitions 

The term ’’coal” shall mean any rank of coal, including lignite, 
bituminous, and anthracite coals. 

The term “all occupations in or about any coal mine” shall mean 
all types of work performed in any underground working, openpit, or surface 
part of any coal— mining plant that contributes to the extraction, grading, 
cleaning, or other handling of coal. 
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LOGGING AND SAWMILLING OCCUPATIONS 

All occupations in logging and all occupations in the operation of 
any sawmill, lath mill, shingle mill, or cooperage-stock mill except the 
following: 

(1) Exceptions applying to logging: 

(a) Work in offices or in repair or maintenance shops. 

(b) Work in the construction, operation, repair, or 
maintenance of living and administrative quarters of 
logging camps. 

(c) Work in timber cruising, surveying, or logging- 
engineering parties; work in the repair or main- 
tenance of roads, railroads, or flumes; work in 
forest protection, such as clearing fire trails 
or roads, piling and burning slash, maintaining 
fire-fighting equipment, construction and main- 
taining telephone lines, or acting as fire lookout 
or fire patrolman away from the actual logging 
operations; Provided, that the provisions of- this 
paragraph shall not apply to the felling or bucking 
of timber, the collecting or transporting of logs, 
the operation of power-driven machinery, the 
handling or use of explosives and work on trestles, 

(d) Peeling of fence posts, pulpwood, chemical wood, 
excelsior wood, cordwood, or similar products, when 
not done in conjunction with and at the same time 
and place as other logging occupations declared • 
hazardous by this section. 

(e) Work in the feeding or care of animals. 

(2) Exceptions applying to the operation of any permanent 
sawmill or the operation of any lath mill, shingle mill, 
or cooperage-stock mill; Provided, that these exceptions 
do not apply to- .a portable sawmill the lumber yard of 
which is used only for the temporary storage of green 
lumber and in connection with which no office or repair 
or maintenance shop is ordinarily maintained; and 
further Provided , that these exceptions do not apply to 
work which entails entering the sawmill building: 

(a) Work in offices or in repair of maintenance shops. 
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(b) Straightening, marking, or tallying lumber on 
the dry chain or the dry drop sorter. 

(c) Pulling lumber from the dry chain. 

(d) Clean-up in the lumberyard. 

(e) Piling, handling, or shipping of cooperage stock 
in yards or storage sheds, other than operating or 
assisting in the operation of power-driven equipment. 

(f) Clerical work in yards or shipping sheds, such as 
done by ordermen, tallymen, and shipping clerks. 

Definitions 

The term “all occupations in logging” shall mean all work performed 
in connection with the felling of timber; the bucking or converting of timber 
into logs, poles, piles, ties, bolts, pulpwood, chemical wood, excelsior wood, 
cordwood, fence posts, or similar products; the collecting, skidding, yarding, 
loading, transporting, and unloading of such products in connection with 
logging; the constructing, repairing, and maintaining of roads, railroads, 
flumes, or camps used in connection with logging; the moving, installing, 
rigging, and maintenance of machinery or equipment used in logging; and 
other work performed in connection with logging. The term shall not apply 
to work performed in timber culture, timber-stand improvement, cr in emer- 
gency firefighting. 

The term “all occupations in the operation of any sawmill, lath 
mill, shingle mill, or cooperage-stock mill” shall mean all work performed 
in or about any such mill in connection with storing of logs and bolts; 

converting logs or bolts into sawn lumber, laths, shingles, or cooperage 
stock; storing, drying and shipping lumber, laths shingles cooperage stock, 
or other products of such mills; and other work performed in connection with 
the operation of any sawmill, lath mill, shingle mill, or cooperage- stock 
mill. The term shall not include work performed in the planing-mill depart- 
ment or other remanufacturing departments of any sawmill, or in any planing 
mill or remanufacturing plant not a part of a sawmill. 



ORDER NO. 5 

POWER-DRIVEN WOODWORKING MACHINE OCCUPATIONS 

The following occupations involved in the operation of powerdriven 
woodworking machines: 
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(1) The occupation of operating power-driven woodworking machines 
including supervising or controlling the operation of such 
machines, feeding material into such machines, and helping the 
operator to feed material into such machines, but not including 
the placing of material on a moving chain or in a hopper or 
slide for automatic feeding. 

(2) The occupations of setting up, adjusting, repairing, oiling, 
or cleaning power-driven woodworking machines. 

(3) The operations of off-bearing from circular saws and from 
guillotineaction veneer clippers. 



Definitions 



(1) The term “power-driven woodworking machines” shall mean all 
fixed or portable machines or tools driven by power and used 
or designed for cutting, shaping, forming, surfacing, nailing, 
stappling, wire stitching, fastening, or otherwise assembling, 
pressing, or printing wood or veneer. 

(2) The term ” of f-bearing" shall mean the removal of material 
or refuse directly from a saw table or from the point of 
operation. Operations not considered as off-bearing within 

the intent of this section include: (a) the removal of material 

or refuse from a circular saw or guillotine-action veneer clip- 
per where the material or refuse has been conveyed away from 
the saw table or point of operation by a gravity chute or by 
some mechanical means such as a moving belt or expulsion 
roller, and (b) the following operations when they do not 
involve the removal of material or refuse directly from a 
saw table or from the point of operation; the carrying, 
moving, or transporting of materials from one machine to 
another or from one part of a plant to another; the piling 
stacking, or arranging of materials for feeding into a machine 
by another person; and the sorting, tying, bundling, or load- 
ing of materials. 



Exemptions 

Apprentices — This order shall not apply to the employment of 
apprentices in the occupations herein declared particularly hazardous: 
Provided, that (1) the apprentice is employed in a craft recognized as an 
apprenticeable trade, (2) the work of the apprentice training, is inter- 
mittent and for short periods of time, and is under "he direct and clc 
supervision of a journeyman as a necessary part of such apprentice training, 
and (3) the apprentice is registered by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training of the United States Department of Labor as employed in accordance 
with the standards established by that Bureau, or is registered by a State 
agency as employed in accordance with the standards of the State Apprentice- 
ship agency recognized by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, or 
is employed under a written apprenticeship agreement under conditions which 
substantially conform to such Federal or State standards as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. 
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Student— learners- This order shall not apply to the employment of a 
student-learner in occupations herein declared particularly hazardous: 
Provided , however, that such a student-learner is enrolled in a course of 
study and training in a cooperative vocational training program under a 
recognized State or local educational authority or in a course of study in a 
substantially similar program conducted by a private school: Provided , 
further , that such student- learner be employed under a written agreement which 
shall provide; (1) that the work of the student-learner in the occupations 
herein declared hazardous shall be incidental to his training, shall be 
intermittent and for short periods of time, and shall be under the direct 
and close supervision of a qualified and experienced person; (2) that safety 
instruction shall be given by the school and correlated by the employer with 
on- the— job training; and ( 3 ) that a 'whedule of organized and progressive 
work processes to be performed on the job shall have been prepared. Such a 
written agreement shall carry the name of the student-learner, and shall 
be signed by the employer and the school coordinator or principal. Copies 
of the agreement shall be kept on file by both the school and the employer. 
This exemption for the employment of student-learners may be revoked in any 
individual situation wherein it is found that reasonable precautions have 
not been observed for the safety of minors employed thereunder. 



ORDER NO. 6 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING EXPOSURE TO RADIOACTIVE 
SUBSTANCES AND TO IONIZING RADIATIONS 



Any work in any workroom in which (a) radium is stored or used in 
the manufacture of self-luminous compound; (b) self-l umin ous compound is 
made, processed, or packaged; (c) self-luminous compound is stored, used, 
or worked upon; (d) incandescent mantles are made from fabric and solutions 
containing thorium salts, or are processed or packaged, (e) other radio— - 
active substances are present in the air in average concentrations exceeding 
10 per cent of the maximum permissible contractions in the air recommended 
for occupational exposure by the National Committee on Radiation Protection, 
as set forth in the 40— hour week column of table one of the National Bureau 
of Standards Handbook No. 69 entitled "Maximum Permissible Body Burdens and 
Maximum Permissible Concentrations of Radionuclides in Air and in Water for 
Occupational Exposure," issued June 5, 1959. 

Definitions 



As used in this section: the term "self-luminous compound" shall 

mean any mixture of phosphoreseent material and radium, mesothorium, or 
other radioactive element; the term "workroom" shall include the entire area 
bounded by m alls of solid material and extending from floor to ceiling; the 
term "ionizing radiations" shall mean alpha and beta particles, electrons, 
protons, neutrons, gamma, and X-ray and all other radiations which produce 
ionisations directly or indirectly, but does not include electromagnetic 
radiations other than gamma and X-ray 0 
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ORDER NO. 7 

POWER-DRIVEN HOISTING APPARATUS OCCUPATIONS 
hoist ing^apparat us ' s*** ocoupations involved 111 the operations of power-driven 

(1) Work of operating an elevator, crane, derrick, hois t, or 

lgh-lift truck, except operating an unattended automatic 
operation passenger elevator or an electric or air-operated 
hoist not exceeding 1-^ton capacity* 

(2) Work which involves riding on a manlift or on a freight 

elevator, except a freight elevator operated by an assigned 
operator. 

(3) Work of assisting in the operation of a crane derrick, 

or hoist performed by crane hookers, crane chasers, hookers- 
on, riggers, rigger helpers, and like occupations. 

Definitions 

. . 3 fae t ? rm "elevator" shall mean any power-driven hoisting or lowering 

® equipped with a car or platform which moves in guides in a sub-^ 6 

The ter “ shaU inolude passenger and 
eh t?* ® 1 ® va ^°^ s (including portable elevators or tiering machines), but 
shall not include dumbwaiters. 

i ™ 10 m 4 « "crane" shall mean a power-driven machine for lifting and 

"5 Tff 6 horizontally, in which the hoirti^Mm 
part of the machine. The term shall include all types of 
•Hh oaatxlever gantry, crawler, gantry, hammerhead, in g ot-pour ing 

Jib, locomotive, motor truck, overhead traveling, pillar .lib, Dintle nortei 6 ’ 
semigantry, semiportal, storage bridge, tower.^lk^iC^n^^e^ 

0 M " <3 'f rric ^ n shall mean a power-driven apparatus consisting of 

wiS^t°» ® qUiva i eftt ffiembe ff held a t the top by guys or braces, with or 
ithout a boom, for use with a hoisting mechanism and operating ropes. The 

W “° 811 derricks, such as a fraL, br^st° P C hIcago 

boom, gin-pole, guy, and stiff-leg derricks. ^ 

The term "hoist" shall mean a power-driven apparatus for raising or 

0 y a ? plloatiotl of a '^ pul1 ^ force that does not include a 
car or platform running in guides. The term shall include all types of 

such as base-mounted electric, clevis suspension, hook suspension, 
moorail, overhead electric, simple drum, and troUey suspension hoists. 

~ fj’ 6 f 0 ™ "high-lift truck" shall mean a power-driven industrial type 
i f ° r 1 f 1 eral transportation that is equippsd with a pewer-ope?ated 

lifting device usually in the form of a fork or platform capable of tiering 
loa d ed paiiets or skids one above the other. Instead of a fork, or platform, 
tne lifting device may consist of a ram, scoop, shovel, crane, revolving 
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f^d k innL^ handling specific loads > T ^ e term shall mean 
high-lift trucks known under such names as fork lifts, fork trucks 

truck s, txerxng trucks, or stacking trucks, but shall not mean low- 

tion nf UC h nt°?h pl f for f t: f ucks that are designed for the transporta- 

tion of, but the tserxng of, material* 



The term ’'manlift 11 shall mean a device intended for the conveyance of 
persons which consists of platforms or brackets mounted on, or attached to, 
an endless belt, cable, chain or similar method of suspension, such belt, 
ca e, or chain operating in a substantially vertical direction and being 

supported by and driven through pulleys, sheaves or sprockets at the top or 
bottom. 



ORDER NO. 6 



POWER-DRIVEN METAL FORMING, PUNCHING, 

AND SHEARING MACHINE OCCUPATIONS 

The occupations of operator of or helper on the following power- 
driven metal forming, punching, and shearing machines: 

(1) All rolling machines, such as beading, straightening, 
corrugating, flanging, or bending rolls: and hot or 
cold rolling mills. 

(2) All pressing or punching machines, such as punch 
presses except those provided with full automatic 
feed and ejection and with a fixed barrier guard to 
prevent the hands or fingers of the operator from 
entering the area between the dies; power presses; 
and plate punches. 

(3) All bending machines, such as apron brakes and 
press brakes. 

(4) All hammering machines, such as drop hammers and 
power hammers. 

(5) All shearing machines, such as guillotine or squaring 
shears; aligator shears; and rotary shears. 

The occupations of setting up, adjusting, repairing, oiling, or 
cleaning these machines including those with automatic feed and ejection. 

Definitions 



The term H operator 11 shall mean a person who operates a machine 
covered by this Order by performing such functions as starting or stopping 
the machine, placing materials into or removing them from the machine, or 
any other functions directly involved in operation of the machine. 
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The term "helper" shall mean a person who assists in the operation 
of a machine covered by this Order by helping place materials into or remove 
them from the machine. 

The term "forming, punching, and shearing machines" shall mean power- 
driven metal-working machines, other than machine tools, which change the 
shape of or cut metal by means of tools, such as dies, rolls, or knives which 
are mounted on rams, plungers, or other moving parts. Types of forming, 
punching, and shearing machines enumerated in this section are the machines 
to which the designation is by custom applied. 

Exemptions 



Exemptions for apprentices and student- learners in Hazardous Occupa- 
tions Order Ho. 5 apply also under this Order. 



ORDER HO. 9 

OCCUPATIONS IN CONNECTION TOTH MINING, OTHER THAN COAL 

All occupations in connection with mining, other than coal, except 
the following: 

(1) Work in offices, in the warehouse or supply house, 

in the change house, in the laboratory, and in repair 
or maintenance shops not located underground. 

(2) Work in the operation and maintenance of living quarters, 

(3) Work outside the mine in surveying, in the repair and 
maintenance of roads, and in general clean-up about the 
mine property such as clearing brush and digging drainage 
dtiches. 

(4) Work of track crews in the building and maintaining of 
sections of railroad track located in those areas of open- 
cut metal mines where mining and haulage activities are 
not being conducted at the time and place that such 
building and maintenance work is being done. 

(5) Work in or about surface placer mining operations other 
than placer dredging operations and hydraulic placer 
mining operations. 

(6) The following work in metal mills other than in mercury- 
recovery mills or mills using the cyanide process: 

(a) Work involving the operation of jigs, sludge 
tables, flotation cells, or dr ier-f liters. 
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(b) Work of hand-sorting at picking table or 
picking belt. 

(c) General clean-up work: 

Provided , however, that nothing in this section shall be construed as 
permitting employment of minors in any occupation prohibited by any other 
hazardous occupations order issued by the Secretary of Labor. 

Definitions 



As used in this section: The term "all occupations in connection 
with mining, other than coal" shall mean all work performed underground in 
mines and quarries; on the surface at underground mines and underground 
quarries; in or about open-cut mines, open quarries, clay pits, and sand and 
gravel operations; at or about placer mining operations; at or about dredging 
operations for Qlay, sand or gravel; at ar about bore-hole mining operations; 
in or about all metal mills washer plants, or grinding mills reducing the 
bulk of the extracted minerals; and at or about any other crushing, grinding, 

screening, sizing, washing or cleaning operations performed upon the extracted 
minerals except where such operations are performed as a part of a manufac- 
turing process. The term Jhall not include work performed in subsequent 
manufacturing or processing operations, such as work performed in smelters, 
electrometallurgical plants, refineries, reduction plants, cement mills, 
plants where quarried stone is cut, sanded and further processed or plants 
manufacturing clay, glass or ceramic products. Neither shall the term include 
work performed in connection with coal mining, in petroleum production, in 
natural-gas production, nor in dredging operations which are not a part of 
m inin g operations, such as dredging for construction or navigation purposes. 



ORDER NO. 10 



OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING SLAUGHTERING, 

MEAT PACKING OR PROCESSING, OR RENDERING 

The following occupations in or about slaughtering and meat packing 
establishments, rendering plants, or wholesale, retail or service estab- 
lishments are particularly hazardous for the employment of minors between 
16 and 18 years of age or detrimental to their health or well-being: 

(1) All occupations on the killing floor, in curing cellars, 
and in hide cellars, except the work of messengers, runners, 
hand truckers, and similar occupations which require enter- 
ing such workrooms or workplaces infrequently and for short 
periods of time. 

(2) All occupations involved in the recovery of lard and oils, 
except packaging and shipping of such products and the 
operation of hard-roll machines. 
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(3) All occupations involved in the tankage or rendering of 
dead animals, animal bffal, animal fats, scrap meats, 
blood, and bones into stock feeds, tallow, inedible greases 
fertilizer ingredients, and similar products. 

(4) All occupations involved in ^he operation or feeding of 

the following power-driven meat-processing machines , 
including setting-up, adjusting, repairing, oiling, or 
cleaning such machines: meat and bone cutting saws, knives 

(except bacon slicing machines), head-splitters, and 
guillotine cutters; snout-pullers and jaw-pullers; skinning 
machines; horizontal rotary washing machines; casing- 
cleaning machines such as crushing, stripping, and finish- 
ing machines; grinding, mixing, chopping, and hashing 
machines; and presses (except belly-rolling machines). 

(5) All boning occupations. 

(6) All occupations that involved the pushingor dropping of any 
suspended carcass, half carcass, or quarter carcass* 

(7) All occupations involving hand-lifting or hand— carrying 
any carcass or half carcass of beef, or horse, or any 
quarter carcass of beef or horse. 



Definitions 



The term "slaughtering and meat packing establishments” shall 
mean places in or about which cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs, goats, 

establishment* ^!^ but ' hered ’ or Passed. The term shall also include 
f rom siclTaniLls! B “ mufacture or P rocess “ eat °r sausage casings 



the Ti ? e te r" " renderin 8 plants" shall mean establishments engaged in 

the conversion of dead animals, animal offal, animal fats, scrap meats, bloot 

and si^1a^rodicts. feedS> taU ° W ’ inedibU 8reaSeS ’ giants, 



Where r^t-t-iA 6 t ? rm " k *; llin8 5 loor " shall include that workroom or workplace 
where cat tlA, calves, hogs, sheep, lamb, goats, or dressed prior to chilling, 

„ h . . . T ^ e ’ ,curin8 cellar " shall include that workroom or workplace 
which is primarily devoted to the preservation and flavoring of meat by 

meats® are ‘smoked! “ d ° eS " 0t inCl “ de that M0rkr00 ” or workplace where 



where 



The term "hide cellar" 
hides are graded, trimmed. 



shall include that workroom or workplace 
salted, and otherwise cured. 
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The term "boning occupations" shall mean the removal of bones from 
meat cuts. It shall not include work that involves cutting, scrapping, or 
trimming meat from cuts containing bones. 

Exemptions 



The killing and processing of poultry, rabbits, or small game in 
areas physically separated from the killing floor. 

Exemptions for apprentices and student -learners in Hazardous 
Occupations Order No. 5 apply also under this Order. 



ORDER NO. 11 



POWER-DRIVEN BAKERY MACHINE OCCUPATIONS 

The following occupations involved in the operation of power- 
driven bakery machines: 

(1) The occupations of operating, assisting to operate, or 
setting up, adjusting, repairing, oiling, or cleaning any 
horizontal or vertical dough mixer; batter mixer; bread 
dividing, round, or molding machine, dough brake; dough 
sheeter; combination bread slicing and wrapping machine; 
or cake cutting band saw. 

(2) The occupation of setting up or adjusting a cooky or 
cracker machine. 



ORDER NO. 12 

POWER-DRIVEN PAPER-PRODUCTS MACHINE OCCUPATIONS 

The occupations of operating or assisting to operate any of the 
following power-driven paper-products machines: 

(1) Arm- type wire stitcher or stapler, circular or band saw, 
corner cutter or mitering machine, corrugating and single- 
or double-facing machine, envelope die-cutting press, 
guillotine paper cutter or shear, horizontal bar scorer, 
laminating or combining machine, sheeting machine, scrap- 
paper baler, or vertical slot ter. 

(2) Platen die-cutting press, platen printing press, or punch 
press which involves hand feeding of the machine. 

The occupations of setting up, adjusting, repairing, oiling, or 
cleaning these machines including these which do not involve hand feeding. 
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Definitions 



term operating or assisting to operate" shall mean all work 
which involves starting or stopping a machine covered by this Order, placing 
materials into or removing them from the machine, or any other work directly 
involved in operating the machine. 

The term "paper-products machine" shall mean power-driven machines 
used in the remanufacture or conversion of paper or pulp into a finished 
product. The term is understood to apply to such machines whether they are 
used in establishments that manufacture converted paper or pulp products, 
or in any other type of manufacturing or nonmanufacturing establishment. 

Exemptions 



Exemptions for apprentices and student-learners in Hazardous 
Occupations Order No. 5 apply also under this Order. 



ORDER NO. 13 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF BRICK, 

TILE, AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 

The following occupations involved in the manufacture of clay 
construction products and of silica refractory products: 

(1) All work in or about establishments in which clay construction 
products are manufactured, except (a) work in storage and 
shipping; (b) work in offices, laboratories, and storerooms; 

(c) work in the dryxng departments of plants manufacturing 
sewer pipe. 

(2) All work in or about establishments in which silica brick or 
other silica refractories are manufactured, except work in 
offices. 



(3) Nothing in this section shall be construed as permitting 

employment of minors in any occupation prohibited by any other 
hazardous occupations order issued by the Secretary of Labor. 

Definitions 

The term "clay construction products" shall mean the following clay 
products: Brick, hollow structural tile, sewer pipe and kindred products, 

refractories, and other clay products such as architectural terra cotta 
glazed structural tile, roofing tile, stove lining, chimney pipes and tops, 
wall coping, and drain tile. The term shall not include the following non- 
structural— bearing clay products: ceramic floor and wall tile, mosaic 

tile, glazed and enameled tile, faience, and similar tile, nor shall the term 

include nonclay construction products such as sand-lime brick, glass brick, or 
nonclay refractories. 
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The ! erm " Sil * ca brick cr other silica refractories" shall mean 
fractopr products produced from raw materials containing free silica as 
their main constituent. * slAlca as 



ORDER NO. 14 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVED IN THE OPERATION OF POWER-DRIVEN 
CIRCULAR SAWS, BAND SAWS, AND GUILLOTINE SHEARS 

. , im Tbe occu P at i°ns of operator of or helper on the following power- 
feed Ld ejecUon“ rtaI>le ” aChi " eS eXCept machines equipped with full automatic 

(1) Circular saws. 

(2) Band saws. 

(3) Guillotine shears • 

The occupations of setting up, adjusting, repairing, oiling, or 
cleaning circular saws, band saws, and guillotine shears. 

Definitions 

The term 'operator" shall mean a person who operates a machine 
covered by this Order by performing such functions as starting or stopping 
the madiine, placing materials into or removing them from the machine, ? or Lv 
other functions directly involved in operation of the machine. 

ft f a mmV** term Sha11 mean a person who assists in the operation 

t: •“* °— * «“■ “•*«*>■ « — 

The term "machines equipped with full automatic feed and ejection 

for Ln a aut^aM e % C °ir e<! ‘j thlS ° rder Which are e<loi P ped Mith ^ces 
lor full automatic feeding and ejection and with a fixed barrier guard to 

in e «!e c ?” ple * ely the operator or helper from placing any part oT his body 
In the point— of -operation area* * 

Qf ._ Al J em " band SaW " sha11 mean a machine equipped with an endless 

steei band having a continuous series of notches or teeth, running over wheels 
or pulleys, and used for sawing materials. 

a* T £ 6 J®”" Ucircular saw " sha11 mean a machine equipped with a thin 
1 disc having a continuous series of notches or teeth on the periphery, 
mounted on shafting, and used for sawing materials. 

... term guillotine shear” shall mean a machine equipped with a 

™ a i*® *Je operated vertically and used to shear materials. The term shall 

types of sheari “8 machines, using a different form of 
shearing action, such as alligator shears or circular shears. 

Exemptions 

Exemptions for apprentices and student-learners in Hazardous 
Occupations Order No. 5 apply also under this Order. 



ORDER NO. 15 



OCCUPATIONS INVOLVED IN WRECKING, DEMOLITION, 

AND SHIPBREAKING OPERATIONS 

All occupations in "wrecking demolition, and shipbreaking 
operations . " 

Definitions 

The term "wrecking, demolition, and shipbreaking operations" shall 
mean all work, including clean-up and salvage work, performed at the site of 
the total or partial razing, demolishing, or dismantling of a building, 
bridge, steeple, tower, chimney, other structure, ship or other vessel. 



ORDER NO. 16 

OCCUPATIONS IN ROOFING OPERATIONS 
All occupations in roofing operations. 
Definitions 



The term "roofing operations" shall mean all work performed in 
connection with the application of weather proofing materials and substances 
(such as tar or pitch, asphalt prepared paper, tile, slate, metal, translucent 
materials, and shingles of asbestos, asphalt or wood) to roofs of buildings 
or other structures. The term shall also include all work performed in 
connection with: (1) The installation of roofs, including related metal work 
such as flashing and (2) alterations, additions, maintenance, and repair, 
including painting and coating, of existing roofs. The term shall not include 
gutter and downspout work; the construction of the sheathing or base of roofs 
or the installation of television antennas, air conditioners, exhaust and 
ventilating equipment, or similar appliances attached to roofs. 

Exemptions 



Exemptions for apprentices and student-learners contained in 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 5 apply also under this Order. 

ORDER NO. 17 

OCCUPATIONS IN EXCAVATION OPERATIONS 

The following occupations in excavation operation are particularly 
hazardous for the employment of persons between 16 and 18 years of age: 
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(1) Excavating, working in, or backfilling (refilling) 
trenches, except (i) manually excavating or manually 
backfilling trenches that do not exceed four feet in 
depth at any point, or (ii) working in trenches that 

r\Ah OV/»nA A -£*>**>» 4 «« J />•% ^4* AM** 

MV V VAWVVU i. vui. XCCC XU ucp Ull at CUl^ pVlilt • 

(2) Excavating for buildings or working in such excavations, 
except (i) manually excavating to a depth not exceeding four 

'feet below any ground surface adjoining the excavation, 
or (ii) working in an excavation not exceeding such depth, or 
(iil) working in an excavation where the side walls are shored 
or sloped to the angle of repose. 

(3) Working within tunnels prior to the completion of all 
driving and shoring operations. 

(4) Working within shafts prior to the completion of all sinking 
and shoring operations. 

Exemptions for apprentices and student-learners in Hazardous 
Occupations Order No. 5 apply also under this Order. 
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APPENDIX F. - SOCIAL SECURITY, WITHHOLDING TAX, LABOR UNIONS 



SOCIAL SECURITY, WITHHOLDING TAX, LABOR UNIONS 



General 



Since any student participating in this type of training program 
is a paid employee, certain factors apply to him as they would apply to any 
other employees of the training center. Just because he is a student, he is 
not relieved of these responsibilities. 



Social Security 

If a student does not have a Social Security account number, 
which is shown on the social security card, he should check at the nearest 
social security office. If there is no social security office in his town, 
he may ask at the post office for an application blank. 



Withholding Tax 



The employer will withhold a certain portion of the students 
wages from his pay period for Federal income tax purposes. If the earnings 
during a calendar year does not exceed $600.00 (this includes any other 
earnings the student may receive during the year) the student may file for 
a refund. 



Labor Unions 



Before any student is placed in a training center, it should 
be determined to what extent, if any, the labor unions representing employees 
are involved. This information should be secured when the form for determin- 
ing possible Training Centers is completed. As each training center is an 
individual establishment, and the occupational training may vary, each 
student's case must be handled individually. It is the responsibility of 
the school to insure that this determination is made. 



APPENIDX G. - AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN FARMING 



PARTIAL LIST OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN FARMING 
AND RANCHING, CLASSIFIED BY AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATION FAMILIES 



I. FARM MACHINERY SALES AND SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 



100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
150 



Blacksmith, welder, and general repairman 
Custom farm machine operator 
Farm machinery mechanic's helper 
Farm machinery mechanics 
. Farm machinery service center foreman 
Farm machinery parts helper or clerk 
Farm machinery parts manager 
Farm machinery salesman 
Farm machinery fieldman 
« Farm tire service operator 
Manager 

Assistant Manager 
Office worker 
Other 



II. FARM SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT OCCUPATIONS 

200 Country store clerk 

201 Farm hardware and equipment store employee 

202 Farm hardware and equipment store manager 

203 Farm hardware and equipment store assistant manager 

204 Farm hardware and equipment store office worker (bookkeeper, clerk) 

205 Farm equipment fieldman 

206 Farm equipment serviceman 

207 Feed salesman 

208 Feed mill employee 

209 Farm cooperative service store employee 

210 Farm equipment and supplies salesman 

211 Truck. driver for a feed mill or farmer cooperative 

212 Truck driver for a rural gasoline and oil distributor 

213 Truck driver for spreading bulk fertilizer 
250 Other 



III. LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY INDUSTRIES OCCUPATIONS 

a* Dairying, dairy manufacturing and processing 

300 Dairy herd supervisor 

301 Dairy plant employee 

302 Dairy plant manager 

303 DHIA testor 
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106 



III. Livestock and Poultry Industries Occupations, Continued 

304 Milk sanitarian 

305 Milk truck driver 

306 Other 



T .*»—% .3 t> — — — t _ _ jf . - 
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320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 
328. 

329 

330 

331 



Butcher 

Meat department manager 

Livestock auction employee 

Livestock auctioners 

Livestock auction manager 

Livestock buyer 

Livestock dealer 

Livestock truck driver 

Slaughter house or locker plant manager 

Slaughter house or locker plant employee 

Stockyard employee 

Other 



c. Poultry Industry Occupations 

340 Egg grader 

341 Egg inspector 

342 Hatchery enr loyee 

343 Hatchery manager 

344 Poultry and egg buyer 

345 Poultry debeaker 

346 Poultry processing plant manager 

347 Poultry processing plant assistant manager 

348 Poultry sexer 

349 Other 

d. Livestock Industry Occupations 

(Not elsewhere classified) 

360 Animal industry laboratory technician 

361 Animal industry laboratory assistant 

362 Animal industry laboratory veterinarian 

363 Apiary inspector 

364 Livestock disease control worker 

365 Veterinarian 

366 Veterinarian's Assistant 

367 Other 



IV. CROPS, FORESTRY, AND SOIL CONSERVATION OCCUPATIONS 

. 400 Cannery or processing plant employee 

401 Cannery or processing plant fieldman 

402 Field crop, fruit and vegetable inspection employee 

403 Forester 



IV. CROPS, FORESTRY, AND SOIL CONSERVATION' OCCUPATIONS, Con tinued 

404 Fruit and vegetable produce buyer 

405 Fruit and vegetable employee 

406 Fruit and vegetable manager 

407 Grain elevator employee 

408 Grain elevator manager 

409 Irrigation ditch rider 

410 Lumberman or sawmill employee 

411 Sawmill employee 

412 Sawmill foreman 

413 Manager 

414 Soil conservationist 

415 Soil convervationist aid 

416 Soil conservation technician 

417 State or national forest employee 

418 Woodsman 

419 Other 



V. ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE OCCUPATIONS 

501 City , state or national park employee 

502 Florist or flower grower 

503 Garden center employee 

504 Garden center manager 

505 Greenhouse employee 

506 Greenhouse manager 

507 Golf course superintendent 

508 Gold cour. employee 

509 Ground mai >enance employee 

510 Landscape arcnitect 

511 Landscape gardner 

512 Nursery employee 

513 Nursery manager 

514 Tree pruner 

515 Tree surgeon 

516 Other 

VI. WILDLIFE AND RECREATION OCCUPATIONS 

601 Fish warden 

602 Game bird propagator 

603 Game management employee 

604 Other 
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VII. FARM SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

701 Artificial inseminator 

702 Country butchers 

703 Crop duster 

704 Crop pollinator 

705 Crop sprayer 

706 Custom farm machine worker 

707 Farm appraiser 

708 Farm building painter 

709 Farm building renovator 

710 Feed and hammer mill 

711 Field supervisor (A.S.C.) 

712 Fruit caretaker 

713 Fruit sprayer 

714 Lime spreader 

715 Mobile blacksmith shop operator 

716 Mobile repair shop operator 

717 Rural insurance representative 

718 Rural real estate representative 

719 Sheep dipper 

720 Sheep shearer 

721 Other 



VIII. AGRICULTURAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

801 Farm auctioneer 

802 A.S.C. field superintendent 

803 A.S.C. office manager 

804 A.S.C. checker 

805 Farm placement representative 

806 Farm advisory work, consultant 

807 Field representative for agricultural marketing business 

808 Ag advertising 

809 Ag newspaper and magazine work 

810 Farm appraiser 

811 Farmer organization staff person 

812 Agricultural economist 

813 Agricultural engineer 

814 Agricultural journalist 

815 Agronomist 

816 Agricultural college instructor 

817 Entomologist 

818 Extension work - county agent 

819 Plant pathologist 

820 Rural sociologist 

821 Soil conservationist 

822 Vocational agriculture instructor 
850 Other 
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APPENDIX R. - TECHNIQUES FOR MAKING INTERVIEWS 



GENERAL INFORMATION CONCERNING INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES 



The research interview is the most widely used and one of the most 
valid methods of data gathering* When several interviewers are working, it 
is important to eliminate differences in the results obtained by various 
persons. To a large extent differences can be attributed to lack of prepara- 
tion of the interviewer as to the basic techniques and procedures of 
interviewing. The purpose of this infozmation is to provide a basic under- 
standing of the fundamentals of collecting useful data by means of interview. 

The following points are intended to serve as guides to better 
prepare an individual for interviewing persons in managerial or personnel 
positions of firms, business, industries, agencies, or organizations 
employing agricultural workers: 

1. The desired data can best be obtained from persons 
in a position to be thoroughly familiar with the 
characteristics and requirements of all positions. 

The interview should be obtained from a perenn in a 
managerial position. It is best to obtain an appoint- 
ment in advance in order to interview the person who 
could provide the desired information. 

2. The interview should begin by: 

(a) Introducing yourself, briefly stating why you 
are there. Mention that the school and local 
Chamber of Commerce or other civic groups 
approved of the survey. 

(b) Explaining the purpose and objectives of the survey. 

An example of an introductory statement is: 

"I am » teacher of 

vocational agriculture at - > 

High School. The local high school has plans 
for initiating a cooperative work experience 
program. We feel a program of this type can be 
of definite benefit to establishments like yours. 

Before beginning a program of this type, we need 
to secure factual information from the people that 
trill be directly involved in it. 
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(c) Note about how much time you would like. 

If the size of the task later becomes more 
time consuming, the interviewer will then be 
acquainted and in sympathy with the need for 
more time * 

(d) Give a general idea of what use can be made of 
the data collected. Develop a brief recogni- 
tion of the need for vocational training of our 
youth. Try to develop a sympathetic attitude 
toward this survey effort. 

3. The interview should be conducted in a location which is 
conducive to effective interviewing. An office away from 
distractions of the business is best. 

4. Rapport is essential to effective interviewing. Good 
interviewing relations exist when both the interviewer and 
Interviewee feel relaxed and at ease in each other's 
presence. 

5. It is desirable to '‘keep out” of the interview as much as 
possible. It is natural to "want to help” in determining 
the responses to some questions, but remember, the validity 
of the results depends on the information provided by the 
employers . 

6. It is best to follow the interview instrument from top to 
to bottom as closely as possible. 

7. It will be necessary to define the meaning of some of the 
questions asked on the form so it is imperative that you 
become thoroughly familiar with all points of the instrument. 
As the interview progresses, a description of the program 
can be presented. 

8. Responses should be recorded as clearly and concisely as 
possible. 

9. The interview should be terminated by thanking the inter- 
viewee for his time and information, assuring him of the 
usefulness of the data supplied. If it is necessary to 
return later for additional information, ask the inter- 
viewee for his cooperation at a future date. 
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APPENDIX I. - EXAMPLE OF COMPLETION OF TRAINING CERTIFICATE 




PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 



Certificate of Completion of Agricultural 



Occupations Training 



Be It Known That 



(Student) 



has satisfactorily completed. 



years (s) of training as 



including 



(Occupation trained fcr) 



related classroom instruction and on-the-job instruction supervised 



cooperatively by the school and the employer. 



Dated this 



day of_ 



19 



at 



Colorado 



(Superintendent of Schools) 



(President of School Board) 



& 



1 

1 






a 

*5 



I 






I 



i 



■i 



(Chairman Advisory Committee) 



(Ag. Occupations Teacher-Coordinator) 
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APPENDIX J. - EXAMPLE OF COOPERATING INSTRUCTORS CERTIFICATE 
(Example of a Cooperating Instructor Certificate) 



ntTm rn 



rUDLiXt 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 



Bet it known that 



(Name of Instructor) 

has been designated as an on-the-job instructor, and is qualified to 
offer instruction in 



(Type of Job in Which Training is Given) 
in conjunction with the Agricultural Occupations Program at 

H igh School. 



Dated this 
at 



day of 19 



, Colorado. 



(Superintendent of Schools) (Chairman Advisory Committee) 



(Ag. Occupations Teacher-Coordinator) 
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APPENDIX K. - GLOSSARY 



Advisory Council refers to a group of persons, usually outside the 

education profession, selected for the purpose of offering advice 
and counsel to the school regarding the vocational program, with 
particular attention toward keeping the program practical and 
attuned to community needs. Members are representatives of the 
local community who are interested in the activities with which 
the Agricultural Occupations program is concerned. 

Agricultural Occupation refers to an occupation in which the worker needs 
competencies in one or more of the primary areas of plant science, 
animal science, agricultural mechanization, and agricultural business 
management . 

Agricultural Occupations Programs r efers to a program to provide supervised 
training for gainful employment in agricultural occupations. The 
program is accomplished by establishing a cooperative arrangement •• 
between the school and the agricultural businesses » or industries in 
the community. 

Area Vocational School refers to a school offering specialized training in 
various occupations to prospective students in a large geographical 
territory usually involving more than one school district. 

Completion Certificate refers to a certificate stating a student has 

satisfactorily completed one or two years of Agricultural Occupations 
training program. 

Coordination refers to the process of correlating and bringing into harmony 
all of the various aspects of an Agricultural Occupations training 
program. 

Follow-up Study refers to a survey to determine what occupations the graduates 
of agricultural occupations courses enter and how effective their train- 
ing was in relationship to actual needs of the job. 

Hazardous Occupation refers to an occupation considered dangerous and 

injurious to the health and well being of minors of up to 18 years of 
age. Controlled by State and Federal laws. 

Related Instruction refers to classroom and laboratory instruction designed 
to increase knowledge, understanding and ability to solve technical and 
theoretical problems concerned with a particular occupation. 
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Student-Learner refers to a student enrolled in a vocational cooperative 
work experience program. 

Student-Learner Certificate refers to a certificate- which will enable students 
' enrolled in agricultural occupations training to be exempt from certain 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The student must meet 
certain requirements before being eligible for the certificate. 



Student Information Sheet refers to a form kept by the teacher-coordinator, 
listing specific information concerning each student enrolled in the 
agricultural occupations program. 

Study Guide refers to a guide designed to enable trainees to study the 
related instructional material on an individual basis. Each study 
guide should correspond to the individual training plan of the trainee 
for a specific occupation. 

Teacher— Coordinator refers to the vocational agriculture instructor who has 
the responsibility for teaching. the related instruction and for coordi 
nating the agricultural occupations program. 

Training Agreement refers to a document listing the terms of employment of 
a trainee in an approved Training Center. 



Training Center refers to the agricultural business or firm in which the 
trainee will work while participating in the agricultural occupations 
program. Sometimes referred to as a "Training Station”. 

Training Plan refers to a listing of the activities in which the trainee 
will be engaged at the Training Center. In addition, there appears 
a listing of the information that should be taught in the related 
instruction class. Sometimes referred to as the ’Training Outline • 



